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S(  )rUATES.«= 

^1^1 1  IS  voluiiH'  is  l»y  i'lw  tin*  l)(‘st,  tlit‘  most  trustworthy,  and 
X  portahlo  dii;'(*st  ot  till*  (*hara(*t(‘rs,  lives,  systians,  and  results 
of  tli(‘  teaeliin^s  of  tlu‘  thre(‘  i^reat  fathers  of  ( Jnriau  philosophy 
— Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Soc*raU‘s.  W(.‘  have  hcen  (‘specially 
])leas(‘d  with  th(‘  ahl(‘  and  admirahh*  r(‘view  of  th(‘ ministration 
of  Socrat(‘s.  Many  readers  have  no  douht  felt  how  cold  and  un- 
symjKithizini;- — not  to  say  unjust — is  tin'  (*stimat(‘  of  Mr.  (Jlrote 
in  his  History  of  (ln‘(‘C(‘  ;  and  we  an*  thcr(‘fore  ^i;lad  to  find  a 
voluuK'  like  that  of  Hish(>p  llam])d(‘n,  able  of  course*  in  scholar- 
ship,  hut  ov(‘rtlowino  with  a  i;enerous  and  just  appn'ciation  of 
Socrates,  and  his  place*  in  his  cenmtry  and  his  aoe*.  'Fhe  pa])e*rs 
which  conijuise  the*  volume  have*  alivady  appe*ared  in  the  ‘  Kncy- 
clopa'dia  Hritannica,’  hut  they  all  re*f(*r  to  a  delinite  ])eriod  in 
the*  history  of  anci(*nt  philosophy,  and  the*y  are*  intimate*ly  e;on- 
ne'cte^d  with  eme*  another.  'Fhe*  lives  of  the*  three*  i;Te*at  fathersof 
the*  (Ire'cian  schools  have  he*(*n  revi.se*d,  additions  have  h(*en  made* 
to  th(*m,  and  the'v  will  be  most  valuable*  aids  to  the*  stude*nt  who 
ele*sire's  to  .see*  with  clcarn(*.ss  what  and  he»w  the*y  taught.  We  are* 
glael  to  find  for  th<*  tir.st  time  a  cle*ar  and  |)e)j)ular  stateme*nt  ed' 
the  spiritual  ele*spe»tism  e>f  the*  he*athon  re*ligie>n  of  ancie*nt  (»re*ee*c. 
ddie  mild  anel  tole‘rant  sj)irit  of  pat^anism  has  often  be*e*n  spoken 
e)f ;  in  fact,  as  l>i.s]ie)p  llampelen  show.s,  ne)  state*ment  ce)idd  be 
more;  .suju'viicial  anel  untrue*.  The*  tole‘rance;  of  paganism  was 
just  eepial  to  the  tole*rance*  of  the*  Paj)ae*y,  and  it  was  not  re '.serve  *d 
for  the  (diristian  r(*ligion  to  create  a  ci  u(*l  spirit  of  ho.stility  from 
its  teachings.  'Fhe*  ve*rv  he*athens  the*ms(*lve*s,  whe),  with  a  mem* 
])iem.s  elispeesition  than  e)the*rs,  spe*e*ulate*el  on  re*ligie)n,  W(*re*  stig- 
matizoel  as  athe*ists  ;  just  as  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  whe*re  there;  is 
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♦  .■v.r-rfy-- 


9>^  Socrates. 

a.  rcsifn[K*<l  sulmiission  to  the  iiutlionty  of  tlic  pnostliootl,  tfic 
<levottv  is  |>eriiiitte<l  to  traiisfor  his  atfoctions  and  devotions  from 
priest  to  priest,  from  onler  to  order,  or  from  saint  to  s;dnt  j  and 
praetical  infidelity  and  iintmaality  are  |KTmitted  hy  the  priest- 
IkhmI  to  revel  ami  t<>  riot  nndisturhed  ;  hut  any  adverse  opinion 
on  any  matters  of  tlu‘oh>o^y,  or  n]>on  the  conduct  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  is  instintlv  met  hy  (‘xcommunicatiim  and  (huumciation, 
ami,  if  possible,  th(‘  most  condi^ni  punishment  or  piuiance.  It 
w;us  t‘xactlv  so  with  pai^anism;  and  l)r. Hampden  devotes  sevaaal 
pa^^‘s  to  tli(‘  explosion  of  an  error  ami  soj)hism  which  has  tre- 
»|uently  he(‘n  used  hy  its  f(K‘s  ai^ainst  (Miristianity.  In  (ireecc, 
in  the'  a^m  of  S>craU‘s,  as  (dsewhen'.  superstition  and  infidelity 
w'ent  hand  in  hand.  I'hen*  was  no  liherty  of  speech  in  (Ireive 
u|K)n  the  SI  ihj«  ‘ct  of  ndigion.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  immemorial 
anti<|nity,  hcu-m*  along  on  the  lips  of  the  pri(‘st  and  the  [U’Ophet: 
impre.s.s(‘d  on  mystic  rituals,  which  W(‘re  tlu^  hereditary  trust  of 
sMTed  famili»‘s  ;  symh(diz(‘d  in  tlu‘pomj)and  pageant  of  festivals 
ami  gamt‘s,  in  the  graC(‘ful  majesty  of  temph's,  and  the  solemn 
shadows  of  sacnal  grov(‘S.  As  in  otlau-  superstitions,  indetinite- 
uess  held  all  tt)gether.  A  touch,  and  the  whole  fabric  would 
crumble.  Sup«‘rstition  .shuts  up  its  faiths  and  its  rites  from  all 
im|uiry.  With  tlu‘  dread  of  |>rofanation,  and  with  forms  of 
siKaice,  reserve,  and  aw(‘,  ndigiou  was  a  sjihuidid  drama,  an  un- 
divulijed  mvsterv.  'Thi'n*  wtuv  the  orgies  of  llacchus  con.s(‘crating 
tlu‘  vil(\st  abominations  of  lust  ;iml  violence  ;  and  the  Kleu.sinian 
myst(*ries  huicetl  round  by  tovror  and  the  fear  of  death  to  him 
who  should  ilivulgo  them.  Thus  nu  n  rt'garded  themselves  as  the 
frimids  of  the  gods,  and  as  devout  :  and  the  gods  thc'y  regarded 
as  their  friiMuls  ;  whih*  they  committ(‘d  deeds  of  vi(dence  and  lust, 
ami  wick(‘dly  and  blindly  tuideavoun'd  to  sup])ort  the*  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  by  forcibl(‘  suj>pression  of  tlu‘  truth,  and  tlu*  ]H‘rs(‘cution  ot 
those  who  subuM'ted  tludr  tenets  or  their  rites  to  the  test  of  incpiiry. 
'rims  things  wmit  on  there.  Aristophaiu's  amused  th(‘  people  of 
all  (invce  by  ludicrous  re]u*(\sentations  of  their  ]>o])ular  tlu'ologv, 
loosening  any  «‘xisting  n‘V(‘r(‘nce  towards  tin*  objects  of  their 
worship  ;  whih*  .si'vere  jiersecutions  wore  carri(*d  on  from  time  to 
time  against  any  who  in  any  way^  made  religion  a  mattiu*  of 
debate  or  .s«‘im>usly  brought  it  into  (pie.stion  with  the  })eople.  We 
«[m>t(‘  the  tollowing  passage*  as  a  liappy  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
structiveness  ot  liishop  Hampden’s  style,  and  as  conclusively 
shattering  an  often-re]K*ated  (‘rror. 

THE  INTOLFRAXCE  OF  TACiANISM. 

.\t  no  jdacc  was  ])iety,  as  piety  was  understood  hy  heathens,  more 
in  honour.  No  state  boasted  such  a  tradition  of  sacred  associations 
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aa  Athena.  In  none  'were  there  so  many  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
religious  observance  as  in  Athens.  In  none  did  the  priests  of  ivligion 
hold  such  sway.  A\  it  ness  their  power  over  Aleibiades  at  the  moment 
of  his  political  triumph,  and  amidst  the  caresses  and  ailmiration  of 
his  fellow-eiti/.ens,  wlien  he  felt  himselt’  obliged  to  reliiupiish  his 
command  in  Sicily,  and  ilesort  his  country,  rather  than  encounter  at 
home  the  tlireatened  prosecution  for  his  profanation  of  saeri'd  things. 
Witness  their  po'wer  again  in  the  instance  of  the  same  Aleibiades,  at 
his  restoration  to  the  command  of  the  army,  when,  to  conciliate  their 
favour,  he  delays  the  urgent  expedition,  and  keeps  the  soldiers  under 
arms  along  the  road  by  which  the  sacred  procession  passed  from 
Athens  to  Kleusis.  AVitness  further,  the  fri(|iient  prosecutions  at 
Athens  on  charges  of  impiety  of  which  we  read,  and  of  which  we 
have  monuments  in  extant  orations.  Hut,  amidst  this  strictness  of 
external  profession,  in  no  [dace  was  there  a  more  entire  license  as  to 
practical  irreligion.  Their  festivals  abounded  with  rude  and  obscene 
mirth.  Their  drama,  whilst  it  inculcated  in  direct  precept  the  belief 
and  worsliip  of  the  gods,  indulged  in  the  most  profane  ribaldry  and 
ludicrous  representation  of  sacred  things.  \\‘t  were  these  follies  and 
excesses  tolerati‘d,  because  under  them  a  regard  was  still  maintained 
to  the  authority  which  upheld  the  religion,  as  in  the ‘‘ mysteries  ” 
and  ‘‘moralities”  enacted  with  tlie  connivance  of  the  Papal  power  in 
modern  times;  and  the  [leople  at  large  were  satisfied  with  a  religious 
system  which  was  exhibited  to  them  as  so  good-humoured  ainl 
humane.  'Ihey  were  tolerated,  indeed,  but  not  without  the  like 
injury  to  the  religious  feelings,  as  in  the  parallel  cases,  where  a  cor- 
7'upied  secular  Cliris/iaiiift/  has  ventured  on  the  like  pall iat ions  of  its 
despotism.  For  all  the  while  the  people  were  losim/  their  hold  oJ‘  the 
popular  rein/ ion' 
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‘Put  amidst  their  laugh  there  was  evidentlv  a  feeling  of  awe, 
which  subdued  the  luxury  of  their  mirth  ;  a  consciousness  that,  whilst 
they  sportively  shook  the  chain  of  their  snpiTstition,  its  iron  entered 
into  their  soul.  W  e  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Aspasia,  the  favourite 
of  Pericles,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  popularity  of  that  most 
popular  leader,  summoned  before  the  courts,  to  answer  a  charge  of 
impiety,  and  scarcely  defended  by  the  elo([uence  and  the  tears  of 
Pericles  himself,  from  the  inexorable  jiower  whose  vengeance  she  had 
jirovoked  by  her  speculations.  Protagoras,  admired  as  he  was  and 
courted  at  Athens  for  his  talent  in  his  profession  of  a  JSophist,  was, 
at  last,  expelled  from  the  city  and  borders  of  Attica  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  and  his  books  wTre  collected  by  proclamation  and  burnt  in 
their  agora,  for  his  avowed  sceptism  as  to  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
^'schy  Ins,  whose  very  poetry  is  instinctive  with  religion,  was  accused 
before  the  Areopagus  of  divulging  the  mysteries  in  one  of  his 
tragedies.  Tiie  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  like  (ialileo  under  his 
Papal  inquisitors,  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  Athenian 
persecutors,  for  having  asserted  the  material  nature  of  tlie  heavenly 


Socrates. 


a  resided  sulniiissioii  to  the  authonty  the  ])riostho()(.i,  the 
tlevotoe  is  periiiitte<l  t(>  transfer  his  atiectioiis  and  devotions  troni 
priest  to  priest,  from  onltT  to  order,  or  from  saint  to  Siiint ;  and 
practical  infi<lelity  and  immorality  are  ]K‘rmitted  hy  the  priest- 
IummI  to  revel  ami  t»>  riot  undisturhed  ;  hiit  any  advers(‘  o])inioii 
ell  any  matters  of  tht‘ology,  or  upon  tin*  conduct  of  the  pri(‘st- 
hood,  is  instiintly  nn‘t  l)y  (‘XC<nnmunication  and  d(‘nunciation, 
and,  if  p<Kssihlr,  the  most  condign  punishment  or  penance.  It 
was  exactly  s«»  with  pnganism;  and  l)r.  Hampden  devotes  sev(‘ral 
pages  to  tlie  explosion  of  an  (*rror  and  soj>hism  which  has  fre- 
i|uently  lu'en  used  hy  its  foes  against  Christianity.  In  (ln‘(*C(', 
in  the  ag«j  of  Socrates,  as  els(‘when‘,  sup(*rstition  and  infidelity 
went  hand  in  haml.  Then*  was  no  lilu‘rty  of  spc'ech  in  ({retvc* 
ujKui  the  subject  of  religion.  It  was  the  wisdom  immmmu-ial 
anti<|uity.  Immik*  along  on  the*  lips  of  the  ]»ri(‘st  and  tin*  [uojdiet  : 
impress«*d  on  mystic  rituals,  which  W(‘re  the  herc'ditary  trust  of 
sicred  f;imili(*s  ;  symholizi'd  in  tin*  pomj>  and  pageant  of  festivals 
and  games,  in  tin*  grac(‘ful  maj(‘sty  of  tem|»li*s,  and  the  solemn 
.shadows  of  sacr(*«l  grov(‘s.  As  in  otln*r  supc'rstitions,  indetinitc- 
ness  hehl  all  togetln*i\  A  touch,  and  the  whole  fabric  W'ould 
(‘lumhle.  Sup'Tstition  sliuts  up  its  faiths  and  its  rit(*s  from  all 
im|uiry.  With  tin*  dread  of  pnd'anation,  and  with  forms  of 
silenc(‘,  reserve,  and  aw«*,  religimi  was  a  sph'inlid  drama,  an  un- 
tlivulged  mvst(‘rv.  There  were  the  orgi(‘s  of  liacchus  cons(*cratin<: 
the  vil(*.st  al»ominations  (»f  lust  an<l  violenci*  ;  and  tin*  Kleusinian 
mystt*ries  fenct*d  round  hy  terr«)r  ami  tht*  fear  of  death  to  him 
who  should  divulge  tln'in.  'I'hus  nn'U  r(*gar(h*d  thomselv(‘s  as  the 
frieinls  of  the  gods,  and  as<levont  :  ami  tin*  gods  th(*y  r(*garded 
as  their  fVi(*mls  ;  whih*  tiny’ committed  dec*dsof  vi<dt‘nci*  and  lust, 
and  wick(*dly  and  idindly  cmh*avoured  to  suppm  t  tin*  cause  of  r(*li- 
gion  hy  forcihh*  suppressi<ni  (d‘  the  truth,  and  tin*  pers(*cution  of 
tln»s(‘who  snhj(*et(‘d  their  tenets  or  their  rites  to  tin*  test  of  incpiirv. 
'rims  things  went  on  then*.  Aristophanes  amused  tin*  p(*opl(*  of 
:ill  (IreciH*  hy  ludicrous  n*pr(\st‘ntations  of  their  popular  tin*ologv, 
loos(*ning  any  existing  rt'verc'uce  t<Avards  tin*  objects  of  their 
worship  ;  whih*  s(*ven*  pi'rsecutions  were  carri(*d  on  from  time  to 
time  against  any  who  in  any  way  made  relighm  a  matter  of 
d(‘hate  or  s<*riotisly  brought  it  into  (pn'stion  with  the  p(‘ople.  Wc 
<(m»te  tin*  following  pass,ag(*  as  a  Iiappy  illustration  of  the  in- 
st ructiv«‘ness  of  llishop  Hampden’s  style,  and  as  conclusiv’clv 
shattering  an  oft(*n-repi‘ated  <'rror. 

THE  IXTOLF.RAXCE  Or  IWCiAMSM. 

‘  .\t  no  place  was  ])iety,  as  ]>iety  was  understood  hy  heathens,  more 
in  honour.  No  state  boasted  such  a  tradition  of  sacred  associations 
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ns  Athens.  In  none  were  there  so  many  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
religious  observanct*  as  in  Athens.  In  none  did  the  priests  of  religion 
hold  such  sway.  AVdtness  their  power  over  Aleibiades  at  the  moment 
of  his  politieal  triumph,  and  amidst  the  earesses  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  wiien  he  felt  himselt  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
command  in  Sicily,  and  ilesert  his  country,  rather  than  encounter  at 
home  the  threatened  prosecution  for  his  profanation  of  sacri'd  things. 
AVitness  their  power  again  in  the  instance  of  the  same  Aleibiades,  at 
his  restoration  to  tlie  command  of  the  army,  when,  to  conciliate  their 
favour,  he  delays  the  urgent  expedition,  and  keeps  the  soldiers  under 
arms  along  the  road  by  which  tlu^  sacred  procession  passed  from 
Athens  to  Mleusis.  AVitness  further,  the  frccpient  prosecutions  at 
Athens  on  charges  of  impiety  of  which  we  read,  and  of  which  we 
have  monuments  in  extant  orations.  Hut,  amidst  this  strictness  of 
external  profession,  in  no  place  was  there  a  more  entire  license  as  to 
practical  irreligion.  Their  festivals  abounded  with  rude  and  obscene 
mirth.  Their  drama,  whilst  it  inculcated  in  direct  precept  the  belief 
and  worship  of  the  gods,  indulged  in  the  most  profane  ribaldry  and 
ludicrous  representation  of  sacred  things.  Vet  were  these  follies  and 
excessc's  tolerated,  because  under  them  a  regard  was  still  maintained 
to  the  authority  which  upheld  the  religion,  as  in  tlui  “  mysteries  ” 
and  “moralities”  enacted  with  tlu‘  connivance  of  the  Papal  power  in 
modern  times;  and  the  j)eople  at  large  were  satisfied  with  a  religious 
system  which  was  exhibited  to  them  as  so  good-humoured  and 
humane,  'they  were  tolerated,  indeed,  but  not  without  the  like 
injury  to  the  religious  feelings,  as  in  the  parallel  cases,  ivhere  a  cor¬ 
rupted  secular  Chrisiiauitp  has  ventured  on  the  like  palliations  of  its 
despotism.  For  all  the  irhilo  the  people  icere  lositv/  their  hold  of  the 
popular  reli(/ion' 


‘  But  amidst  their  laugh  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  of  awe, 
which  subdued  the  luxury  of  their  mirth  ;  a  consciousness  that,  whilst 
they  sportively  shook  the  chain  of  their  superstition,  its  iron  entered 
into  their  soul.  We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Aspasia,  the  favourite 
of  Hcriclcs,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  popularity  of  that  most 
popular  leader,  summoned  before  the  courts,  to  answer  a  charge  of 
impiety,  and  scarcely  defended  by  the  ekxpience  and  the  tears  of 
Pericles  himself,  from  the  inexorable  power  whose  vengeance  she  had 
provoked  by  her  speculations.  Protagoras,  admired  as  he  was  and 
courted  at  Athens  for  his  talent  in  his  profession  of  a  ^Sophist,  was, 
at  last,  expelled  from  the  city  and  borders  of  Attica  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  his  books  w'cre  collected  by  proclamation  and  burnt  in 
their  agora,  for  his  avowed  sceptism  as  to  the  existence  of  the  gods. 
^'Kschyl us,  whose  very  poetry  is  instinctive  with  religion,  was  accused 
before  the  Areopagus  of  divulging  the  mysteries  in  one  of  his 
tragedies.  The  philosopher  Anaxngoras,  like  (jlalileo  under  his 
l*apal  inquisitors,  sulfered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  Athenian 
persecutors,  for  having  asserted  the  material  nature  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies,  and  onlv  escaped  condemnation  by  Die  intervention  of 
IVricles,  and  bv  exile  Iroin  Ids  adopted  borne.  IV'ricles  himself,  as 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  was  tbreatened  with  tlie  like  char«;e.  And 
when  he  had  to  (hdend  Aspasla,  it  was  not  his  elo(|uence,  but  his 
tears  and  entreaties  in  her  behalf,  that  ])revailed  for  her  acquittal. 
The  extent,  a^^ain,  to  which  prosecutions  for  olltmces  against  the 
popular  reli;^ion  could  be  carried  at  Athems,  is  shown  in  the  numbt‘r 
of  persons  who  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  beinj;  implicated  in 
the  impletit's  c!uiri^i‘d  on  Alcibiades,  and  the  execution  ot  so  many, 
on  that  occasion  of  j)anic,  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  secret 
informers.  ha^tlv,not  many  years  before  the  accusation  ot  Socrates, 
Dia^oras  tin*  Midian,  and  Theodorus  of  Cyrenc,  were  branded  with 
the  epithet  of  atheists;  and  the  former  was  forced  to  ily  from 
.\theus  on  a  chari^e  of  ])rofanation  of  the  rites,  w'ith  the  price  of 
taitMjt  set  on  his  head  for  any  one  who  should  kill  him.  The 
like  jealousv  with  regard  to  the  sacred  rites,  is  illustrated  in  the 
storv  of  the  daui^hter  of  \e:era.  as  told  by  Demosthenes,  in  his 
oration  aitainst  \e:cra.  This  person  had  been  married,  under  the 
])retenei‘  (»f  beinj;  aii  Atlumian  citizen,  to  an  Athenian  who  served 
tlie  otliei‘ i<f  th(»  l\iiu]^-A rehon.  As  tlie  wife  of  this  offieor  of  the 
stale  she  was  admitltal  to  the  rites,  and  soleinnly  indiieted  into  the 
mustie  temple  of  llacchns  at  Dimna'.  lUit  it  was  nnlawful  for  any 
but  a  triic-born  citlztm  to  enter  into  the  temple,  or  to  witness  the 
riti'.;:  and  her  hnsbaiul,  ecm.sequiMitly,  was  tried  hefort'  the  court  of 
Areopaj^us  for  tlie  “  impiety,”  and  only  escaped  on  the  plea  of  his 
iunoranei'  of  tin*  fact  “  ]>rofanation  ”  as  coueerninj'  her,  and  on 
thi'  <  <>niiItion  of  dismissini;  her  from  his  housi'.  And  loiuj;  after  the 
time  of  Socr.ates,  tin'  same  sjiirit  subsisted  to  drive  Aristotle  from 
flm  (iVeeum,  and  later  .<till,  to  iiitimidati'  tin*  speculations  of  Epi- 
So  strictly  was  tlie  tnifhoriff/  of  the  established  worship 
;:uar(h*<l  hy  a  jealous  and  wateht’ul  iinpiisitorial  pow'er,  in  a  state 
wiiirh  hoa.'ted  of  its  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  its  above  all 

iltluTS.’ 


it  will  not  be  (liilii'uh  to  uinler.stainl  tin'  sjuinc;' of  tlio  liostilitv 
to  and  I'er.'i'cnt ion  ot  Sniaati's.  His  innlo  and  insinuatino'  loi^ii 
was  tearful  to  tlio  supjiortors  of  so  fearful  and  fran'ile  a  tbeolooy 
\\i'  tlare  net  •u)  si*  far  as  Erasimis,  and  say  with  him — in 
word^.  bowevi'r.  no  doubt  tmly  intended  to  relmki'  tin'  saint- 
wor/nip  ot  Dolin' — ‘Sanete  Socrates  ora  ]>ro  nobis.'  To  no  nanu' 
bowevi'T,  ot  tin*  In'atlien  world  does  tin'  evoot  tin*  Cdiristian  turn 
inoi  '  ii'\erently  and  atb'i'tionately  ;  and  it  is  also  reinarkabh 
that  these  who  an'  nnet  bostih'  to  (dirist  and  tiu' Cliristiai 
.''ti'in,  an*  also  nio.^t  lio^tih*  to  Socrates  and  to  bis  nietliod.  Hi.' 
te,n  bne^  wa''  .so  fresh  and  powei  lul  ;  then'  w’as  in  bun  sui‘li  at 
in\  11^01  .‘It ino  lif«*,  and  walk  aiul  triuinpli  ot  lailh  in  bi.s  Divine 
couunission.  and  in  tin'  tnitbs  to  biiu  to  unfold  to  men 

Siat  I'.is  name  has  never  ceased  to  awaken  interest  from  the  tinu 
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of  ills  (loath  to  tlio  ]^ivs('nt  lioiir  ;  and  more  iTit(‘rcst  porliaps  at 
the  present  hour  than  lias  even*  biuni  excited  hefon*.  d'o  study 
the  records  of  his  lit’e  and.  his  t(‘ae!iin<j^s  closely  must  always  he 
interestin’;*  and  protitahh*.  We  tliink  so.  We  think  it  wonderful 
that  any  dispassionat(‘  reader’s  should  ever  arrive  at  any  contrary 
ojiinions  in  our  country.  It  v/ould  h(‘  iiuh'ed  almost  impossible  ; 
but  (i(*rniany  has  produced  a  tr(‘atis(‘,  by  M.  Forchhammer, 
maintainin’;  that  Socrates  was  most  justly  eondemned  as  a 
lien'tic,  traitor,  and  corru[)t('r  of  youth  ;  but  we  are  t^lad  to  find 
that  no  eminent  authority  follows  in  th(‘  train  of  a  criticism  W(^ 
venture  to  think  so  untenabh*,  so  absurd,  and  vwn  disgraceful. 
Kven  Mr.  (Irote,  who  has  no  chivalrous  h’aning  to  Socrat(‘s 
(which,  with  his  positivist  and  sci‘]»ti(‘al  tastc's  and  t(‘mper  \vould 
be  impossible),  r(‘jnidiates  it  ;  and  Disliop Thirlwall  (haiounci's  it. 
It  is  scarcc'ly  jiossibK*  to  n-ad  tht‘  disputations  of  SocraJi's,  even 
at  this  distance  of  tim(‘,  without  feiding  much  of  that  mental  and 
moral  ingiMiiination  and  (juickcMiing*  which  was  the  nh»st  striking 
result  of  his  livin’**  t(‘a(*hin<jf,  and  which  hi;  hivi'd  evia*  himself  to 
regard  as  its  most  hop(‘ful  n'sult.  It  is  usually  cv>nc(‘d(‘d  that ‘he 
eombiniMl  tin*  (|ualiti<‘s  of  a  goo(l  man  with  a  forci*  of  character 
and  originality  of  s{>eculation,  as  wi'll  as  of  nu'thod  and  a  powia* 
of  intolh'ctually  working  on  othi'vs,  giauaically  ditVeront  from 
that  of  any  professional  teachm*,  without  paralh‘1  eitlua*  a.mong 
cont(‘mporaries  or  successors.'  No  form  among  (he  anciiaits  conu‘s 
out  to  us  with  gri'ater  distinctui'ss  i^r  clearness,  (‘spi'cially  in  tin; 
pages  of  X(‘noj)hon,  who  is  truly  I’ar  more*  than  tlu‘  Mosweli  to 
this  far  liigii(‘r  and  greater  flohnson  of  tin*  i^ld  world. 


'Idle  moral  ])oW(‘r  of  ( In'ece  cannot  be  ovei’-estiniated.  Her 
iidlueiici;  is  with  us  to  this  day.  What  words  ar(‘  e<jual  for  tiio 
inflamed  grandtau*  of  expression  to  lier  words  ?  W  hat  names 
awaki'u  in  tin*  bosom  a  thrill  so  inijiressive?  Ilowmvthic  and 


marvellous  is  Ikm*  story!  How  enchanting  her  stirring  tales 
and  failles  of  tin*  glorv  of  ddi(‘S(‘us  ;  of  tin*  braverv  of  L(*onidas  ; 
of  th  wisdom  of  Solon  ;  of  th(‘  magnanimity  of  Fpaminondas  ! 
How  sublime  the  story  of  her  migin,  hei*  bravery,  and  h(*r 
power;  the  stories  of  hei*  wise  men,  i‘ven  in  tin*  latia*  pages  of* 
Plutarch  ;  and  the  words  of  her  grejit  inspiring  sagi's  !  Kveu 
till*  spirit  of  the  modia'ii  is  fired  by  her  (llympic  "ames,  tliosi; 
dec  mIs  of  (‘(piestriaii  might,  or  those  exhibitions  still  more  mar¬ 


vellous  when  th(‘  lauri*!  was  conferreal  as  the  apjir«i]>riat(‘  crown. 
The  literatur(‘  of  CJrei'ce,  it  may  naturally  he  supposed,  will  b(*yet 
mor(‘  than  ever  I’ead  and  known,  'hlie fir(*-darting  words  of  I  lomer ; 
till*  dark  and  awful  morality  (»f  the  tragic  Sojihocles  ;  tin;  awful 
and  suggestive  scenes  of  .dvsehylus  ;  the  calm  and  stat(‘Iy  history 
of  Thucydidixs,  the  hook  for  every  statesman  ;  the  (plaint  and 
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curinii'%  .st< 'TV  Hci’tKlotus,  till'  ))0(>k  tor  every  scliooll)(y^ ,  not 
l(‘ss  th;in  schools  of  |»liiloso|)liy ;  iiiicl  then  the  words  of  wondrous 
<‘lo<|uenet“,  altliouoh  J>*niosthen(‘s  appeared  at  a  later  sta^e  of 
tho  store,  as  perl»a])S  t‘lo(pienee  is  always  the  mark  of  the 
doolino  «»f  a  statt*.  .  It  would  he  sonietliini^  to  reinemher  the 
sjHMidini;  a  tlay  in  that  immortal  city  of  Athens.  Never  «lid 
oarlli  know  such  a  city,  (lardons  and  proves,  and  the  temple 
on  tho  ln'i^ht,  and  th(‘  Academy  ;  th(‘se  were  the  places  where 
the  loV(‘r>  of  learning-  trod,  and  thither  tlu'ir  disciples  followed, 
d'here  was  soiiuUliino  in  tlie  vi'ry  architiH'tun*  of  the  ])lace  which 
spoke  oi'  tile  i-lime.  'flu*  (Irecian  is  liolit  and  airy,  and  wide  and 
cool,  it  woidd  lu*  indi'ed  an  alisurdity  t(»  r(‘ar  sncli  (‘dilices  on  oiu 
>«»il.  t  )iir  ari-hitecture  is  (Joihic — the  architecturi'  of  tlu‘  forest 
and  tla*  .*>ea.  ( )ur  navt‘,  the  great  hall  of  tin*  Gotliie  building,  is 

said  to  be  derived  fnnu  the  shi]),  tunu'd  keel  uppiuniost,  on 
,>omi‘  desert  >hore  :  but  the  Clrecian  lav  o/x'y/  to  the  light  and 
the*  air.  'I’he  history  of  gi\‘at  nations  is  tin*  nrord  of  great 
men  ;  and  it  i>  good  to  r(‘fresh  the  nuMnory  by  reading  of  them 
.and  thinking  ot'  them.  \Vt‘  «>nly  know  nations  by  th(‘ir  great 
uum,  as  we  niily  kmov  in  tin*  night  gia'at  cities  by  tlu^  laitijis. 
'rht'V  are  hke  nmiiutaiu  chains  in  their  lK*ing  and  life.  It  is 
good  te  believe  ill  such  mountains;  and  tlaw  are*  like  rivers 
tVom  the  mniiutaiu  i*hains  after  thi'ir  eh'atli. 

'fhus,  indeid.  mjght  tlie  childia*!!  of  Athens  sav,  as  om*  of 
our  modern  jmets  has  rt‘pi\‘S(‘nted  his  ]i(‘ro  saving,  in  reply 
to  the*  «|m‘stie»n  whence  he  obtained  the*  ‘ t houghts  which  I’cacheii 
biwoud  a  .''oldier s  >plu*i‘e, — 


‘  I'rom  Athens ; 

Her  uroves  ;  her  leills  ;  her  tem])les;  nay,  her  streets 
Have  l»een  niv  teachers.  1  liuJ  else  been  rude. 


I'atlierless.  I  made 

Tlie  eity  and  her  skies  my  home  ;  have  w  ateh’d 
Iter  various  nsjieets  w  ith  a  (‘hild’s  fond  love  : 

Hum:  in  ehill  niornim:  o’er  the  mountain's  brow. 
And,  ns  tlie  dawn  broke  slowly,  seen  her  grow 
Majestie  from  the  darkness,  till  she  fill’d 
d  lie  siijht  aiul  soul  alike;  enjoved  the  storm 
^Vhieh  wrapt  lier  in  the  mantle  of  its  eloud, 

AN  hih'  every  Hash  that  shivered  it  revealed 
Some  e.\<|nisite  proportion,  pietiirod  onee 
And  ever  to  the  gaze  ; — stooil  entranc’d 
In  rainy  moonshine,  as,  one  side,  uprose 
.\  eoluuin’d  shadow,  ponderous  as  the  rock 
N\  liieh  helil  the  Titan,  groaning  with  the  sense 
Ot^ove’s  injustice  ;  on  the  otlier.  shapes 
( )f' dreamlike  softness  drew  the  fanev  far 
Into  the  glistening  air ;  but  most  1  felt 
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Tier  loveliness,  when  summer-evening  tints 
Gave  to  my  lonely  cliilJliood  sense  ot  home.’ 

Wt‘  have  s])okiMi  of  Socrates  as  one  of  the  great  lathei*s  of 
philosophy  aiul  thouglit.  Ami  the  reader  must  remember  where 
he  was  born,  that  he  may  be  tin*  more  struck  with  his  great 
wisdom.  In  that  fascinating  kingdom  of  statues  and  altars,  and 
sacrifices  and  ])aganism,  his  voice  was  heard  in  acctuits  as  clear, 
nay,  clearer,  than  many  a  modm'ii  ])hih)so])her  after  the  ages 
whi(*h  hav(‘  (‘laps(‘d  since,  ddie  fame  of  Socrates  is  V(‘ry  peculiar. 
He  w’roti‘  nothing  himself  which  has  b(‘en  preserv(‘d  to  us.  His 
nnunory  floats  over  his  age,  and  ov(T  tin*  world,  a  bright,  shape- 
h‘ss  (‘loud,  'riincydides  writ(‘s  tin*  history  of  that  period,  and 
yet  do(‘.>  not  mention  him.  The  very  History  of  Athens  and  of 
Greeci*  do(‘s  not  contain  a  n'fen'iice  to  \\w.  most  famous  man. 
It  has  lH‘(‘n  alh*g(‘d  against  Christianity  that  dos(‘phus  and 
'Facitus  do  not  nn*ntion  Christ.  Wi*ll,  what  an*  we  to  make 
of  this  ?  Hid  Socrates  i‘xist  ^  Xmiophoirs  portrait,  may  it  not  be 
another  kind  (d’  Cyropodia  ?  Tie*  Platonic  Socrat(‘s  is  confessedly 
not  Socrati's.  Vet  tin*  man  haunts  liki*  a  myth  tin*  age;  and  he 
was  undoubtedly,  in  his  day,  a  ]»ower,  and  has  brood(‘d  over  all 
th(‘  ages  since  a  womh'iful  and  inspiring  power. 

Socrates  has  b(‘(*n  calh'd  a  s(‘(‘|)tie.  If  wc*  an*  call(*d  in  om^ 
wonl  to  define  his  mission,  we  should  say  it  was  to  unite  together 
in  om*,  n*ligion  and  common  s(*ns(*,  and  to  show  that  the 
former  may  have  the  sanctions  of  the  latt(*r.  For  this  ])urposc 
W(*  ne(*d  a  S(H‘ratc‘s  now,  to  show  to  the  list(*ning  and  the 
waiting  mind  that  tin*  lofty  instinctiv(*  i(h*as  of  tin*  human  soul 
and  tin*  rn'iiuim*  ti'achiic's  of  tin*  most  comiiKm  notions  are  one. 

Our  r(*ad(‘rs  ai*e  not  unacijuainted  with  tie*  p(*stih*ntial  t(*ach- 
i ng  of  tin*  ‘Saturday  lu*vi(wv,’  and  such  whose  gr(*at  dogma  is 
fluff  irlhj’tuu  (‘(umof  he  iiiiide  o f}fnuilteiisihle  to  common  some; 
hy  whieli,  if  they  m(*aii  tie*  s(*ns(*s  tln*mselv(‘s,  we  go  with  them 
entin*ly;  but  if  th(*y  mean  that  trutli  can  only  lx*  comprehended 
by  an  edncat(‘d  class,  in  contradistinction  to  an  awak(*ned  and 
thoughtful  oiu‘,  We  laugh  at  tin*  idea,  and  scout  its  folly.  And 
h(*nc(*  th(‘  (d‘t-r(*}u*at(*d  saying  that  Socrat(*s  brought  Wusdom 
tr<un  th(*  clouds  to  dw(‘!l  among  imai.  Ihit  his  scej)ticism  ;  let 
us  say  SOUK*  w<»rds  upon  this.  Then*  is  a  moral  valm*  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  not  as  the*  end  of  life,  but  as  the  gateway  of  (*.\p(*rience. 
\\  e  would  never  mal<(*  a  man  unc(‘rtain  wh<*n  his  ci^rtainty  is 
saft‘ty.  lUit  su]»]M).s(*  his  faith  to  lx*  only  flatuh*nce,  suppose  it 
to  be  only  a  putfy,  whet*/y  ])l(*thora,  tlii'ii  w(*  say,  Brother,  you 
ha<l  Ix'tter  get  rid  of  that;  von  had  betb'r  lx*come  thin  and 
healthy  than  be  fat  and  intlatt*d,  only  to  end  in  colic. 

In  thedav  in  whicli  Socrates  liveil  there  existed  a  race  of  men 
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wlio  \Nviv  calK*(l  S>|»liists.  Of  this  race  of  men  wo  are  unable 
to  scH\  as  Mr.  (Irute  would  have  us  to  see,  that  they  wen^ 
a  race  of,  on  the  whole,  worthy  toaehers.  We  believe  they 
W(‘ro  a  bo<lv  of  pornieious  teachers  ;  like*  the  Pharisees  of  Judea  ; 
like  the  priests  of  any  effete  and  eorriiptin;^  religion.  They  were 
the  de|)Ositaries  of  the*  inysteri(‘s  of  tlieir  a^^t*,  and  forced  pad¬ 
locks  for  the  human  soul.  A  wild  Arab  chief  stood  by,  watching 
the  development  ed’  a  photograph  ed'  the*  great  sphinx,  when 
tlie  gla>s,  exc(‘pt  to  initiate'd  i‘yes,  sevmed  so  clc'ar,  till  the 
waters  hrought  all  out,  and  thi‘n  jdainly  all  was  revealed  there. 
The  Arab  chied’  was  horrified,  lb*  furni'd  to  the  gentleman 
who  relat(*s  tin*  aiU‘cdoti‘,  and  said,  ‘  //c  /s*  /Ac  eldcsf-lnnil  son 
iff  It  is  so  v,ith  all  who  break  up  the  old  landmarks 

of  falsehood,  lie  who  doi'S  it  is  ever  the  eldest  sou  (d’  Satan. 
d'he.s('  nn‘n  wen*  the  catecln*tical  ap(dogists  for  stereotyped  and 
pagan  idedatry  ;  a  sort  (T  Hindoo  Jlrahminie  instructors.  We 
think  it  is  the  glory  of  Socrat(‘S  that  he  broke*  u})  their  power 
ainl  tln‘ir  intluence*.  lb*  br(>k(‘ tin*  s])ell  of  their  e‘nchantment 
in  much  the  same  way,  if  we*  may  dare  unblameel  to  say  so, 
as  our  li(uel  broke  the  iehdairy  of  the*  worlel ;  not  by  a  crusader 
against  the*m,  but  by  creating  and  influencing  e)])inie)n. 

'fhe*  Sophists  we'i'e*  the*  t-aache  rs  by  system  and  by  rule  for 
pay,  elivorcing  inte*Hige‘ncc  from  cemscie'ne'e*,  anel  sinijily  eledng 
the‘ir  te*ue*hing  as  a  blind  hense*  weerking  a  mill,  ddie  Sophists 
we*re  eh>gmatie*,  inllat(“el  teaediers  :  ind  satisfie'ei  with  the  title  of 
philoso|)he*r,  or  love*r  <d  wisdenn,  they  aimeel  at  the  more  am- 
Idtiinis  e*pithe*t  «d  Sophist,  oi*  ‘the*  Wise*.’  ’rh(*v  ]>redesse‘el  that 
they  alenn*  hael  the*  ediarge*  of  tin*  sacred  mvste‘rie*s,  and  were 
alone*  the*  <le*positarie*s  of  sae*re‘el  truths,  tin*  mystagogues  id' their 
age*.  It  is  always  a  le'artnl  thing  to  give  te)  any  man’s  charge  a 
myst(*ry.  I  he*y  we*ie*  utte*rly  unfit  to  cope*  with  the*  mightv  iiitel- 
le*e*tual  powoi’  of  Socrate'S  ;  lnit  by  force*  tln*v  could  crush  him. 

I  he*  tore’e*  of  Soe’iate'S  was  in  his  mighty  power  e)f  cre)ss- 
e*xamining.  It  was  n  cemvorsational  in.-piiation.  From  the  most 
Cetiunnaipiae'e*  of  subjeeds  he*  nn)untoel  to  the*  most  div'iuelv 
infinite*  rango  of  ide*as,  ainl  ho  iie*lel  his  he'are*rs  as  in  a  kinel  ed 
ceui ve‘rs;it lonal  vn‘e*,  frenn  whn*fi  it  was  impossible*  the*v  eoulel 
cse*ape*,  himse*lt  all  tin*  while  a  maske'el  logic'al  batterv.  AVe^ 
may  se*e'  seMne'thing  «d  the*  nn*thod  eef  S(K*rate*s  fre^m  the  jiages  e)f 
Xi*nophon,  of  his  me>elo<d  tre*ating  tln»se*  with  whom  he*  Ce)nve‘rseel. 

1  he*re*  elwe’lt  in  .\the*ns  a  young  man  name‘el  Ii]iithe*de*mus  ;  he 
was  also  surnann*el  the*  fair.  1  le  was  sutHeientlv  we*althv  to  pur- 
e'hase  a  gre*at  nuinlet*!*  ed*  nianuse*rij>ts  ainl  books  u]K)n  all  sub- 
)e*e*t>,  ami  his  we'alth  alse)  alle»we*d  him  to  lounge*  his  tune'  aw'ay 
ill  \aiious  paits  ed  tin*  eity  ed  fannius  resort,  iii  a  kind  eif  (*letmnt 
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laziness.  His  appearance  was  attraetnv.  His  ('xtenor  was  the 
cause  of  the  vanity  of  his  iniiul.  Finding  so  inueh  praise  bestowed 
upon  Ids  hodv,  the  fair  proportions  of  which  liad  caused  him  no 
labour  or  pain,  he  arrived  at  the  belief  that  he  imi;ht  obtain  a 
mental  reputation  upon  the  same  easy  terms  He  attected  rather, 
therefore,  to  ])atronize  knowledge  than  to  be  a  disciph^  e 
mentioned  with  condescension  the  jiieat  nanu'sot  the  ])oets,  and 
teachers,  and  Generals  of  (iiveee.  H.>  had  no  real  ambition  to 
be  wise,  but  a  oreat  ambition  to  be  thou-,dit  so.  Ho  had  no  j-ie.it 
vearninos  after  excellence,  but  he  greatly  desired  the  hom.ur  ot 
excellin--  His  books  were,  for  the  most  tiart,  unread.  His  know¬ 
ledge  was  most  superHcial  aiul  crude.  He  did  not  of  course,  perceive 
it  to  be  .so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aimed  to  be  tlarnght  rathei  the 
teacher  of  other  men,  the  settm-to-rights  of  o|(inions  He  liad 
books  upon  his  shelves  :  was  not  that  knowledge?  He  heard  wise 
men  talk  :  was  he  not  therefore  wise  ?  and  he  walked  about  in  the 
streets  of  Athens,  his  lusut  full  of  ininu'use  ideas  ot  his  own 
power  an.l  importance.  He  affectisl  elegance  in  .Iress,  too,  and 
'dtooether  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  iniiiose  tne  appearance  ot 
a  most  fashionable  .lecoruni  upon  tlie  literary  citizens  He  was 
in  brief,  a  kind  of  literary  dandy  ;  and  he  paraded  the  titles  ot 
books,  and  his  criticisms  upon  them,  and  upon  men  and  things  in 
oencral,  just  as  a  dandy  in  our  age  might  parade  his  rings  or  studs 
or  Albert.  Indeed, the  modern  Kiithedemiis  might  be  sketched  very 
well  bv  the  side  of  the  Athenian  one.  The  modern  Futbedemus 
loune-es  still  through  onr  literary  saloons  and  circles,  himselt  the 
imviersoiiation  of  a  .sv/euc/,  a  imet,  a  moralist,  a  theologian,  with 
a  jaunty  fashionable  air,  prilling  himself  very  much,  too,  upon  a 
fashionable  exterior  and  free  and  easy  bearing.  He,  too  lias 
heard  of  all  books,  and  is  <|uito  able  to  weigh  the  merits  ot  them 
all.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  gaiiging-rod  of  all  sciences,  and  can 
measure  the  tignresof  all  jioetry.  He  talks  tamiliarly  ot  all  jioets, 
as  one  who  could  do  all  that  kind  of  thing  ipiite  e<a.sily,  but  with¬ 
out  iiutting  himself  out  of  the  way  to  pertorm  such  trifle.s.  It  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  certain  states  of  civilization  to  produce 
men  who  desire  to  receive  some  of  the  rellected  light  of  literature  ; 
for  all  iirote.ssions  and  all  .ages  have  their  n niidet' rn  and  dandies, 
men  of  the  Kuth.slcmus  class,  who  wear  the  star  of  hereditary 
nobility,  but  yet  utterly  powerless  to  make  themselves  noble. 
For  worth  aiul  fame  generate  the  ideas  ot  vanity  in  othei  inini  s, 
and  hence  there  must  be  ‘  fopliiigs,’  as  well  as  ignorant  |)retenders, 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  society.  So  Kuthedemus  wrapt  bis 
fa.shionablc  robe  around  him,  anil  |niding  himselt  much  on  the 
ailmiring  glances  of  the  maidens  ot  Athens,  as  he  step|»ei  .i  i>ng 
upon  his  way,  sought  the  company  of  the  likn'.ti  of  the  city. 
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Into  tlir  I>ul>lic  iusseinl»lit*s  lie  \va.s,  as  yet,  too  youn^^  to  Ini  ad- 
uiititMl  ;  luit  tlitTc  Wits  a  liariicsstiiiakiM's,  wliitlier  he  was  iu  tin. 
Iiahit  o)  resorlini'— a  kiinl  of  baziuir,  or  inoetino.plaee  of  the  most 
w.-althy  ami  tiilkative  i.oisoiis  of  the  eitv.  Tliere  were  no  hook- 
si  •liers -si  lops.  MO  eiicnlatino  lihraries  ;  Imt  the  Athenians  woidd 
jHiile  ilieinselves  on  ilie  fnrnitme  anil  housings  of  their  horses 
anil  ei|nestrian  chariots;  and  there  |nohahly  the  youno  man 
fathered  a  eoinpany  round  him  to  whom  his  word  was  a  kind  of 
oiatle,  the  staple  matter  of  his  diseonise  heino  the  deficienev 
of  the  Sophists  and  philosophers,  and  the  innate  jiower  of  man 

. .  himself  without  culture,  or  education,  or  reliance  upon 

the  previous  discoveries  and  teaehino.s  of  men. 

lint  Socrates  perceived  I.eneath  all  this  depth  of  vanity  and 
l  oiiceit,  a  foundation  of  ingenuousness,  and,  jierhaps,  capacity  for 
wi.Mloin  :  his  nini.l  was  filled  with  conijiassion  for  the  vouno  man 
'Mlhoiit  a  leader,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  the  correction  of 
Ills  lollies  ;  .and  on  one  ocea>ion  he  folhnved  him  to  the  harness- 

iiiaker.s  and.  . . ipanied  hy  some  of  his  friends,  the  tonic  was 

started  I, v  one  of  t hem.  ‘  Whether  Thcmistocles  had  lieeii  much 
Ulvantaued  hy  conversing  with  philosophers  ;  or.whetheritwere 
lot  i  hielK  the  streiioih  ol  his  own  natural  talents  which  had 
.■•sed  l.inmso  tar  above  t!ie  rest  of  his  fellow-citixciis,  as  made 
iliem  not  lad  to  turn  their  eves  towards  him  whenever  the  State 
sioiK  III  need  o|  a  poison  of  uncommon  ahilitv?’  Socrates  will 

;"p;  . .  answer,  ‘It  wins  mon.itrons 

ollt  toi  an\  one  to  imagine,  that  whilst  the  kiiowleihre  of  the 

nnme'Tr  a, 

I  ■;  1  i  V^’' '  .K"''','""*.-  Ih'iad.lie,  whi.  h  reoiiired  for 

wiis  ituiiiMii  pnul(MiC(‘nmlfl  |H.‘rt;)nii 

said  to  Kuthedeiiius.  hut  in  his  hearino  Jt  fiHod  the  vouik- man 
with  uneasiness  ;  ,t  was  a  word  of  cominon  sense  unlike  what  I 

!•>  .U Old  no  .S,HTate.s,  cautiously,  lie  feared  to  he  taken  fhr  on 
“  Ins  h  owers.  tor  the  s,iyinos  of  , Socrates  clove  Wo|it 
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assciul)lv  shmiUl  then'  bo  any  businoss  of  iniportatice  tlioii  in 
,lol)-iU‘?  I  should  sui>pose,  too,  that  the  proem  to  lus  speech,  it 
1  bcmis  with  lettius  them  know  that  he  hatl.  never  received 
•mv  instruction,  must  have  sometlimj;  in  it  not  unpleasant.  Ki 
irknown  to  V..U,”  will  he  say,  “()  ye  men  of  Athens:  I  never 
learnt  anvthiiu;  of  anv  man ;  1  never  assoeiati'd  with  persons 
of  parts ‘or  experience;  never  sought  out  tor  iieople  wlio 
coiil.l  instruct  me  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  steadi^ 
isusisted  in  avoiding  all  .such,  as  not  only  holding  m  al.- 
hoiTeiice  the  being  taught  by  other.s,  but  caretid  to  kee])  deal 
of  even  the  least  susidcion  of  it ;  but  1  am  ready,  notwithstand- 
i,,..'  t..  -dve  you  such  advice  as  chance  shall  suggest  to  me.  iNot 
uidike  tlie  luan,’  continued  Socrates,  ‘  who  should  tell  the  people, 
while  .s,.liciting  their  voices,  “  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  1  never 
once  thought  of  making  physic  my  .study  ;  1  never  once  a])- 
plied  t(»  any  one  for  instniction  ;  and  so  tar  was  1  from  desirin,i> 
to  he  wtdl  versed  in  this  seimiee,  I  even  wislied  not  to  hav(‘  tlie 
r(‘pntation  of  it  ;  out,  i^entlenu'n,  bi‘  so  kind  as  toelioose  ine  >oui 
physician,  and  IwiHVain  knowledge*  hy  making  expernnciits 
ui»on  von.”  '  Of  eonrsi*,  loud  was  the  laught(‘r  at  this  Ininiorons 
sidly.  Hutliedemus,  after  this,  never  avoided  the*  company  ot 
SocraU's,  l)ut  attem})tc‘d  t(»  impose  upon  him  hy  the  ath‘etation  ot  a 
mod(‘Stv  lu‘  was  far  from  heeling.  Ihit  Soewates  desnvd  to  rous(3 
and  stiinulate  him  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  hy 
aetive  hahits  etf  self-denial  and  virtiu*;  lie  sjioke  in  hints, and  con¬ 
stantly,  while  In*  sjioke,  he  made  his  words  turn  in  tliis  dinu-tion. 
d\»  govern  men,  to  master  seienee*,  to  lui  able  to  discourse  with 
others,  can  only  lx*  obtained  by  the  improvement  of  our  miinl  by 
a  regular  aj>]>r(‘nti(H‘ship  to  knowledge.  Said  Soerat(\s :  Is  it 
not  strangi*,  sirs,  that  while*  such  as  wish  to  ])lay  wt‘ll  on  the 
lute,  or  ''mount  dexterously  on  horseback,  art*  not  content 
with  practising  in  ])rivatt^  as  othai  as  may  be,  but  look  out 
fir  masters,  and  submit  willingly  to  th(‘ir  commands,  as  the 
only  way  to  become  ])roticients  and  gain  fame,  tin*  man  whose 
ain’i  is  te  goV(*rn  tin*  Rt'public,  or  speak  befon*  tin*.  ])eople, 
shall  deoin  himst‘lf  aptly  ((ualitied  tor  eitht'r  without  the 
trouble  of  anv  ])revious  instruction  ?  ^  et  sur(*ly  the  last  must 

I . wned  tlm  most  ditHcult ;  since,  out  of  tin*  many  who  force 

th(*ms(*lves  into  offic(*,  so  tt*w  are  s(-*(*n  to  succeed  tlnnein  , 
and  then'fore  it  should  seem  that  diligen(*e  and  study  aic 
here*  the  most  needful.’  And  thus  Socrates  ]»re])arcd  tlie  way 
for  a  more  detinite  discoursi*,  and  a  more  conclusive*  grappling 
with  tin*  ]K*culiarities  of  the  character  ot  hutln*deinus.  iiy 
hints  and  hits  like  those  we  have  (pioted,  he  would  lead  the 
young  man  to  susjiect  himself;  he  would  lead  the  young  man 
to  infer  that  his  mind  needed  training,  that  the  woik  ot 
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j^overiiini^  iiH‘n  ^vas  not  so  easy  as  lio  liad  anticipated  ;  that 
th(‘  >vtuld  liad  wiser  men  than  himself.  In  self-suspicion  is  tiie 
foundation  oi'  much  knowled<^(\  nay,  the  commencement  ot  all 
wisdom.  He  who  has  not  distrusted  himself  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
very  cloud-land  of  it^norance.  As  we  watch  Socrates  moving 
alwuit  among  his  fellow-citiziuis,  W(‘  ari‘  struck  with  this  as 
tln‘  <*hicf  characteristic  of  his  teaching  :  that  he  leads  men  to 
a  distrustfulness  of  their  own  opinions,  their  own  powers,  their 
own  knowh*dg(‘,  ciatain  that  the  mind  fully  «)ccupic‘d  with  ideas 
<>f  its  own  im|M)rtance  and  its  own  worth,  ntust  he  closed  e.gainst 
the  entranc«‘  of  all  truth,  all  other  knowh'dge.  In  tin*  next 
conversation  he  proc(‘eded  to  givi‘  sha])(‘  to  his  i(h*as  ot  the 
method  t»f  education  to  he  pursued  hy  tla‘ youthful  Kuth(‘d(‘mus. 

We  have  always  thought  the  conversations  with  Kutliedemus 
among  the  most  atfecting  and  iiiHucMitial  rt‘Cor(h‘d  hy  Xenophon. 
Wh(‘n  he  so  ch‘verly  r(‘huk(.‘d  tlie  mere  hook  collector,  who  yet 
had  no  purjtose  io  servi*  hut  his  own  vanity  in  tin*  c(dlection,  till 
th(‘  hated  spirit  (‘xclaimecl,  full  of  emotion,  ‘O  Socrates,  I  will 
not  deny  to  you  that  1  havi*  hitlu'rto  helii'Vi'd  I  was  no  stranger 
to  philosophy,  hut  liatl  already  gaiuiMl  that  knowledge*  so  nec(*s- 
siiry  for  tlu*  man  wlm  aspires  after  virtiu*.  What,  thi'ii,  must  ht* 
mv  ^•once^n  to  tind,  after  all  mv  lahours,  1  am  not  ahh*  to  answer 
th  osi*  (|uestions  which  most  importeth  me  to  know  t — and  tin* 
more  as  1  s(*(^  not  what  tin*thod  to  jmrsue  wlu*rehy  I  may  render 
myself  capahh*  ( ’ 

*  Have  you  ever  been  to  Deljdn'S  i" 

‘  I  have  he(*n  then*  twic(*.’ 

‘  Did  you  ohs(‘rv(*  this  insciiptiou  somewhere  on  the  front  ot 
the  tcmjd(*  ;  /\  noff' 

^  es,  1  read  it. 


‘  l»ut  it  si‘ems  scarcely  sutlicient  to  havi*  read  it,  Euthedemus. 
Did  you  consider  it,  and  in  consecjiu'ncc*  of  tin*  admonition  set 
yourself  diligently  to  lind  out.  what  vou  are?’ 

Another  Very  int<*n‘Sting  conversation,  recorded  hv  Xc'uopln.ni, 
is  the  intervit'w  with  Aristarchus  tin*  I injirovident. 

herceiving  on  a  time  a  de(*p  nielancholv  (Ui  the  countenance 
ot  oin*  ot  his  tih'inls,  ‘  \  ou  S(*(‘m  o])pn*ssed,’  said  he,  ‘Arishir- 
chus  ;  hut  impart  thv*  cause  of  it  to  your  fri(*nds  ;  they  may 
he  aide  to  n*li(*vc  vou.’ 

I  am  ind(*ed.  said  Aristarchus,  ‘  opjiressed  with  in»  small 
ditliculty  ;  tor  since  our  lat(*  troubles,  manv  of  our  men  being 
tied  tor  sheltt*r  tt*  the  l’ira*us,  tin*  women  belonging  to  them 
have  all  poured  down  upon  me  :  so  that  1  have  at  jiresent  no 
loss  than  t<»urteen  sisters,  and  aunts,  and  cousins,  all  to  provide 
tor!  X\ov,  you  know,  my  Socrates,  we  can  receive  no  [>rotit 
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troiu  our  lands,  for  tliivso  our  tMioinit's  have  i^ot  int-o  their 
possession  ;  nor  yet  from  our  sho])s  and  houses  in  the  city, 
siiua'  Athens  hath  scarecdy  an  inhahitant  h'ft  in  it.  Nohody 
to  i>e  found  lu'itlier  to  purehase  our  wares  ;  nohody  to  lend  ns 
luoiitw.  at  what  inten'st  .so(‘Ver  :  so  that  a  man  may  as  well 
hope  t(»  find  it  in  the  very  stn'ets  as  to  borrow  it  anywhere. 
N(Ov,  what  am  1  to  do,  my  Socratc's,  in  this  cast' '{  It  would 
ho  t  rut'l  not  to  rt'lievt'  our  rdations  in  tlu'ir  distress  ;  aiid  yet, 
in  a  time  of  such  gt*neral  dosolation,  it  is  impossihh'  for  me 
to  provide  lor  so  ^rt'at  a  numht'r.’ 

Soeratt's  havinij^  patiently  heanl  out  his  complaint,  ‘  Whenct; 
eomes  it,'  said  ht',  ‘that  wt'  st'e  (V'ranio  not  only  provide  for 
a  largt'  family,  hut  t'ven  htroint*  riehi'i*  hy  tht'ir  vt'ry  means; 
whilo  you,  Aristarchus,  arc  afraid  of  ht'iug  starved  to  death, 
hecauso  somt*  addition  hath  ht't'U  lately  math'  to  yours?’ 

‘  Tlit'  li'ason  is  plain,’  rejdit'd  Aristarchus  :  ‘  ( ^enamo's  pt'oplt' 
are  all  slavt's;  whert'as  those  with  nit'  are  evt'ry  tine  of  them  fret'.' 

‘  .\nd  whieh,  in  your  ojiinion,  tlo  you  ratt'  the  hight'.st — 
CVramo’s  slave's,  or  tiu'  freu'  pt'ople  your  house'  is  tilled  with  i* 

‘d’lu'io  t*an  he  no  eomparison.’ 

‘  ]>ut  is  it  not  then  a  shame,’  said  Socratt's,  ‘that  your  petijih', 
who  .><•  far  t'xct't'd  iu  weirth,  shoultl  it'd  net'  you  to  ht'ogary, 
whilst  those'  witii  Ceramo  make'  him  a  rich  man 

‘  Not  at  all,’  rejdit'd  Aristarchus  :  ‘  the  slave's  with  him  have 
lu'cn  hrought  up  to  trade's,  hut  those  I  spt'ak  of  had  a  liheral 
t'dut'ation.’ 

‘  May  Wt'  ht'  saitl  tt»  he  masters  t>f  some'  trath'  wht'ii  wti 
uutlt'rstand  how  to  make  things  which  are  lU'sful  ?’ 

‘  No  tlouht  t)f  it.’ 

‘  Is  Hour  or  hreatl  useful?’ 

‘  ( ’ertaiidy.’ 

‘  .\ntl  clothes,  whetht'r  for  nn'ii  or  wonu'u,  are  tlu'v  useful?' 

‘  Who  doiihts  it  ?’  said  Aristarchus. 

‘  ikit  the  pt'oplt'  witii  you  are  altogt'ther  ignorant  of  tliexs*' 
things  V 

‘So  tar  treim  it,’  replied  Aristarchus,  ‘that  I  tjuestion  not  their 
ht'ing-  ahh'  to  pt'rfttrm  any  out'  of  tlu'in.’ 

‘But  t)t  what  are  you  afraid  tht'u,  my  Aristarchus?  Nausy- 
citles  with  out'  of  these'  can  maintain  himself  anti  family,  and 
imt  only  so,  hut  huy  Hocks  and  he'itls,  and  aecommodate*  the 
lu'puhlic  with  a  round  sum  on  occasion  ;  ( ^yriht's  also  supports 
his  hous(‘ht)ld  iu  t'ase  ami  aHiuence  liy  making  hrt'ad  ;  Dt'meas, 
the'  t ’ollytt'usian,  his,  hy  making  cassocks;  Menon  his,  hy 
making  ot  cloaks  ;  and  the  Megarensians  theirs,  hv  making  ot 
short  jackt'ts.’ 
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is  true,’  internipUMl  Aristarchus;  ‘tor  tlio  way  with 
tliesr  is  to  ])iiv  harl)anans,  whom  they  can  comj»el  to  lahour : 
hut  I  can  <lo  no  sucIj  thiiiiX  witli  the  women  who  live  with 
nu*  ;  fliey  an*  free,  they  are  my  rotations,  Socrates/ 

'And  .so,  ipirnnsr  '(hnj  my  ftre  tnid  relafed  in  f/on,  thvj 
tfty  to  iU*  ntttJinnf  hnl  fnf  <(nd  slcf'p  !  i^o  suppose*, 
Aristarchus,  that  such  as  liv**  in  this  manner  are  mon*  content 
than  others,  or  ('iijov  more  liap};iness  than  tlu'V  who  hy  their 
lalHiur  (*arn  hivad  lor  th»‘ir  famili«‘s  if  Suppose*  yi)U  that  idh'iK'ss 
and  inattt‘ntion  can  ^ain  any  usel'ul  knowlialo’t*,  or  preserve  in 
tlie  menmrv  what  liath  hron  aln‘ady  '.gained  I  Surely  we  give* 
<mall  proof  ol*  «»ur  wisdcnn  when  we  tiius  dei'line  all  employment. 
For.  wiiich  is  most  r(*;isonahle — pnicurino  t<»  ourselvc's  th.e  things 
that  an;  useful,  hy  exerting  the  j>o\vt‘rs  which  nature*  hath  he- 
.stowed,  or,  with  arms  across,  sit  list!i*ss  and  musing,  considc'ring 
onlv  the  m(*ans  hv  which  others  may  ])rovide  lor  us?  An<l 
verily,  if  I  may 'jicak  my  mind  to  you  fre(*ly,  1  should  su])pose, 
Aristiirchus,  yem  cannot  have*  any  gre'at  le)ve*  for  yeeur  guests,  in 
\our  pre‘sent  situation,  neu*  t!u‘y  lor  vent.  You  think  the‘m  a 
hurd-‘n,  and  they  perceive  ye>u  think  them  so;  anel  it  will  he* 
well  if  elise*onte‘nt  docs  not.  ine*re*ase‘  daily,  till  all  gratitude  anel 
an\*clie)n  an*  e*nm polled  to  givi*  way.’ 

he*avcns!’  e*ried  .Aiislarchus,  ‘what  truths  have  1  ne)w 
l!**ard  !  r>ut  your  advie*e,  my  el(*ar  Se)e*rate‘s,  shall  he*  ivgareleei  as 
it  ought  :  hitherte)  1  have  heen  afraiel  to  h(>rre)w  memey  e)f  my 
neig!d»our,  as  not  knowing.  whe*n  spe‘nt,  hy  what  me‘ans  te)  rcTiay 
i*  ;  hut  my  scruph's  an*  now  ove*!* :  this  monu‘nt  1  will  huy  such 
materials  as  may  ho  wante'd.’ 

Nor  did  he*  at  all  c(u>l  in  his  rcse)lutions.  We)ol,  with  whateve*!* 
was  ncc(‘ssarv  for  the*  working  of  it,  we*re*  se'iit  in  hy  A ristarcluis, 
end  «*;i«*h  oin*  was  (*mj»loye‘el  from  morning  till  night.  Me‘lanche)ly 
gave  way  to  continued  e*he'erfulne‘ss,  and  inutuid  ce)ntielence  te)e»k 
th«*  place  <*f  that  mutual  susjeicion  whie*h,  till  then,  hael  possc*sseel 
the*  minds  ot  Aristarchus  a.nel  his  gne*sts.  'rhe*y  cemsiele*!*  him  iieew 
a*'  their  ge*ne*rous  prote*e*tor  ;  and  his  hive  tor  the'in  increases  in 
proportion  to  their  use‘fulne*ss. 

Some*  time*  afterwarels,  Aristare*hus  ceuning  to  se-e*  Socrates, 
re*l;ited  with  much  |i!e*asurc  in  what  manner  tliey  went  e»n.  ‘  But 
my  guests,  s.aiel  he*.  ‘  h(*gin  now  te)  re]»re)ach  me  for  heing,  ;vs 
t!i(*y  say,  the*  only  ielh*  pe‘rsein  in  the  wheele  family.’ 

‘  .\e*epiaint  them,'  answeivel  Seu*rate.s,  ‘with  tlie  fahle  eif  the 
elog.  \  e)u  must  kne)w,'  contiiiueel  he,  ‘that  in  the  elays  of  yore, 
when  hrute's  ceudil  talk,  se*vt*ral  e>f  the  sliec*])  ceuning  h)  their 
masti'r,  “  Is  it  not  strange,  .sir,”  say  they  to  him,  “that  we,  who 
proviele  ye)u  with  milk,  and  woe>l,  anel  lainhs,  have  nothing  at  all 
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given  us  l)ut  wlijit  we  can  get  ott*  the  ground  ourst‘lvcs ;  while 
the  dog  there,  who  cannot  so  much  as  li(‘I|)  you  to  one  of  them 
is  pamp(‘red  and  ted  with  tli(‘  xory  bread  you  eat  ot?'*  “  Pence  V 
cries  tlie  dog,  wlio  overlasird  their  complaint:  “  it  is  not  witlumt 
reason  I  am  taken  most  carc^  ot;  tor  I  secun*  you  from  tlu* 
thiet  and  tin*  wolf  ;  mu*  would  you,  wretclu‘S  !  dan*  to  eat  at 
all,  it  I  did  not  stand  sentinel,  to  watch  and  (h'tend  you/'  The 
sheep,  saith  the  fable,  on  lu‘anng  this,  withdr(*w,  (‘onvinced  that 
the  dog  had  reason  on  his  side;  and  do  yon,  Aristarchus,  con¬ 
vince*  your  giu‘Sts  that  it  is  by  your  care*  they  an*  proteeted  from 
harm,  and  enjoy  a  life  ot  s(*curitv  and  ph'asun*.’ 

Thus  we  S(*e  that  his  gr(*at  aim  Avas  to  ('xtract  i(h*as  trom  tlu^ 
mind,  to  draw  tlu*  mind  out  (T  itselt  Uo  was  wont  to  say  In* 
could  not  cn‘at(*,  lu*  could  but  sugg(‘st.  He*  lovu'd  to  consider 
liimselt  as  the  accoucheur  ot  tlu*  mind  ;  and  this  was  tlu?  nanu* 
by  which  lu*  mo>t  long(‘d  to  Ik*  known. 

W  (*  (‘aunot  stay  to  d(‘scribt‘  tlu*  (tract*  ot  tlu*  gn'at 

shriiu*.  ot  tlu*  local  d(*iti(*s,  among  tlu*  lofty  mountains,  com¬ 
memorating  Apollo s  cont(*st  with  tlu*  S(‘rp(*nt,  in  that  ag(;  tlu* 
honu*  ot  the  divine  Pffthlif,  tlu*  Orach*  ot  the  Omphalos.  ''\Von- 
deitul  was  tlu*  r(‘sp(*ct  tor  that  shriiu* !  I)(*taclu‘d  words  from 
that  tripod  de(*ided  tlu*  fate*  ot  nu*u  and  nations.  And  otSocrat(*s 
it  spok(*,  and  declan*d  him,  ot  all  m(*u  living,  to  Ik?  the  wisest. 
And  certainly  his  humility  enti(l(‘d  him  to  tlu*  dignity.  H(* 
«leclar<*d  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  lu*  km*w  nothing"  He  took 
measure?  ot  tlu*  Avisdom  ot  otlu*rs,  and  comparc'd  it  Avith  his  own. 
He*  te‘ste*el  the*ir  false  conceit  ot  wiseleuu  ;  anel  so,  it  he*  had  a  know- 
h'elge*  e)t  his  euvu  ignorane*e‘,  it  Avas  a  scie*ntitic  knowleelge  ot  his 
own  igne)rane*e‘,  and  thus  the  geiin  trom  AvlK*ne*e*  all  true*  knoAV- 
leelge*  must  spring. 

Ane)the*r  Oracle*  spoke*,  and  |)re>]MMiuce?d  him  not  so  Avise**  on 
the  conti’ary,  satirise*el  him  as  a  tool.  The*  ce)mie*  ]>oet,  Aristo- 
phaiu's,  lite‘rally  he*ld  up  tlu*  te*aclu‘r  to  ridicule*,  by  sus])(‘neling 
him  in  e*fhgy  trom  the*  e*(*iling,  and  satirising  the  Phrontlsfenoo^ 
or  soldlriy-shiiir  Amazing  learning  anel  critie*ism  have*  be‘e*ii 
<*x])e‘nele?d  to  sheav  that  the*  attack  ot  Aristophaiu's  Avas  not 
|K‘rsemal,  but  that  the?  Soe‘rate*s  intrexluce'd  in  ‘The  Chiueis'  Avas 
symbe)lie*.al.  Inde*eel,  such  learning  anel  criticism  are  contraelicte*el 
oy  the  simplest  re'aeling  eTthe?  come*ely. 

In  a  skete!h  so  brief  as  ours  must  be*,  it  is  irnpo.ssible  to  elAvell 
at  any  le*ngth  upem  the  histeiry  eT  this  great  man.  In  him 
appe'arcel  erne*  e)t  the^  most  AVonde*rtul  instances  ‘  ot  se*lf-mastery, 
e*e)ntente*el  se?lt-sufhciency,  and  inelef)e*nelence  alike  e>f  the  favours 
or  the  enmity  ot  e^thers,  the  Aveirlel  has  knoAvn.^  His  personal 
Hppi‘arance,  indeed,  excited  frequent  jests.  His  physieignomy  is 


Sorjyfi\^, 


saiti  tn  liavr  im'ch  n^ly;  liis  nos(*  flat;  liis  t‘vos  promiiioiit,  aiuj 
s<‘t  Ml  fai  liark  in  the  lirail  that  they  tfavt  him  tlie  a])|)oaranco  of 
lookniir.  whih*  >pt*akimr,  on  I'ither  sido.  H(‘  inado  it  Ids  hoast 
(h:it  all  civatiiics  li<-  and  tlie  crali  were  In-st  adapted  for 

vision.  Mis  lips  wciv  tlii.  k  ;  Ids  faco  was  ooarsc ;  Ids  elotliino- 
scant.v  an.l  sl.al.I.v  ;  Ids  t;.,.|  iisnally  l.aiv  ;  and  liis  life  sooinstlio 
most  joylc.ss  roiicoivalilo.  Tlio  .sonico  of  Ids  wi.sdoni  and  inspira¬ 
tion  has  ovor  l.(■.■n  a  snhjo.  t  of  discus, sion  :  he  ascrihed  it  to  a 
demon,  or  indw.'llini;  spirit,  and  constantiv  referred  himself  to 
It  tor  wisdom  and  counsel.  Ih-did  this  not' onlv  in  his  later  Imt 
even  III  his  eailie.-l,  his  alnio.st  ehildi.sl,  days  :  on  every  occasion 
he  listeneil  to  this  internal  voi.v.  We  have  no  spae.'.  to  ilwell 
on  all  the  lel.-iiions  of  hh'  Soerati's  tilled,  and  so  hr.ivelv  and  well  • 
lor  hetore  h.;  heeanie  a  teacher  he  was  a  citizen.  lj,-'wasa  man’ 
am  Im  ac.|nitted  him.selt  well  in  all  the  ditficnlt  ditties  of  life’ 

Indeed,  laid  his  tnivtec  I . followed,  he  would  have  .averted  from' 

Athens  .a  cnr.se  which  .almost  destro\ed  her,  and  did  weakmi  the 
Wick.al  e.\,.cntion  ot  the  oeiicrals  commtimline-  in  the  hattl’e  of 
le  Aieinnsian  Islam  s,  who  were  prevented  l.v  a  storm  tit  .sea 
tom  hiirvino-  their  dead  slam  in  little,  and,'^  iiotwith.standine- 
I  leii  hrayerv  and  their  victory,  fell  victims  to  the  strife  t.nd 
storm  ot  taction  Athen.s.  Th.-  personal  trails  iveonhal  of  this 

t  .i  ,  'i"'  hravery  and  hardne.ss 

. .  '•'■"•'litnlion  was  .steeled  mmiiist  Ininoor 

;"td  iliirsi.tind  cold  In  ih,.si..oe  of  1‘otid.ea,  in  which  h.>  served’ 

Ml  llie  sei.avsi  ..old  ot  a  Ihraeitin  winter,  he  wore  his  ii.sn.ai 
"  .Mil,-,,  .111.1  v.aik...l  l.ar..t.M.t  lhr..nyh  snow  an.l  ice.  When  the 
Ij  .i.e.ie  niecl  III  th..  Ath.  niaii  .•amp,  and  in  Athens  it.self,  he  was 
oiiK  p,.,s,,n  y,.,...scap...|  inle.ti.,n;  and  it  is  said  that  once 
li  st.  ...l  t«..|,ty.t.,nr  hours  the  ,sam..  .sp.,t  hef.,,-..  thecanii. 

•a  i.sorl....l  in  .1.  .-p  tlmm^mt.  uilh  his  ..y,.s  (i.J..|  „„  nn  ohject  tis  if 
IS  s.,id  were  al.,s..nt  troni  his  h.,.ly.  ||e  wotthl  not  accept  the 

.Kt-aii^  invitations  .,t  .1,,.  ri.-h.  Ami  tor  a  co.mtrv  lith  he  ha.l 

<  .1  •<  i.,i,  .  man  atlract..d  him  . .  than  nature.  ‘  Fondve 

M.e  m,i  tn.m.i,  .a.  ,sa,.l  |.,  n.a  .lriis,  wli.i  pr..ferre.l  a  co„ntrv"life 

m'ielils'a'.riioo.r!f''\l  '“'T',  ""ay.piaiiited  wit'll  the 

"•  '-'VII.'  The  value  of  Socrates  a  a  te-icl  ei 

• ;y  . . .  "-•  -n  i-  f.mn.i  t.,  h..  ci.kcIv  ^ 

iiMl.'d  Ml  h  th..  . . .  nioralitv  of  ,|.,nht  Soent'es  was 

tl.e  d  s..inlc  i.  .".o,  "I  i’liito.  The  master  ami 

opi.iion  w  i  V  :  t:illaeiotisne.s.s  of  mere 

oiMiion.  Wild.  , he  .-soph, Sts  a,ss„m...|  „k.  truth  of  opinion 
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•a'lifrally,  llio  ^U'ater  to;u*lu‘is  sou^^lit  lor  aial  ilircctLal  atton- 
Tioii  to  S(U1U‘  orittaioii  oftnitli  out  ot’tlio  rauoi*  y*i  iiu  ro  opinion. 
In  tlio  course*  of  this  the  I'hler  olVeiHh‘cl  ])ri‘ju(lices  ihrouoh  the 
\v]u»le  population  of  Athens.  lh‘  had  dc‘Voti*d  disciph  s,  hut  la* 
had  far  nior«‘,  aiul  more  powerful,  foe's  ;  and  nohh*  as  he*  loeiks  to 
us  now,  the*  causes  e)f  tliat  nohility  maele  him  hated  then. 

While*  j)anie*  was  reioninj;'  through  Athe'us,  there*  a])}K*areel  on 
the  walls  eef  the  penlice)  of  King  Archem — the  gate*  e)f  juelgment 
feer  such  e»tVe*ue*es  in  Athe'Us — the*  fe)lle)wing  :  ‘  Seecrate  s  is  guilty 
e»f  e  rinu* ;  first,  feer  ne»t  we>rshij>])ing  the  geeels  whemi  the*  city  weer- 
ships,  hut  intre)du(*ing  eli\ initie*s  e)f  his  envn  ;  ne^xt,  te>r  ceurupting 
the*  voulh  :  the  |u‘nalty  ehie*  is  DK.VTll.'  Whe'ii  Paul  e)U  liars’  Hill, 
tour  ce'Uturie'S  late'r,  aelelrcsse'el  that  se'lisitive*  crejWel  e>t  ])hile)se»- 
phists,  he*  elare'el  to  say,  ‘  ^  e*  me*n  e»t  Atlmiis,  1  pe'reoive*  that  in 
all  things  ye*  are*  too  supe'rstitious.’  Thai  was  the*  fee*liug  which 
was  stung  te)  maehie*ss  against  Seeciate's.  !  he*r(*  we*re*  three 
ac(‘Osers.  ()i‘ those*  thre-e*  not  e>ne*  name'weeuld  have* survi\ cel  with 
any  iiite*re*st  to  us  hut  for  the*  ignominy  whth  which  the  name*  is 
e‘e)vei’Cel  as  the*  a.e*e*use*r  e)l  Se)cratcs.  d  lie'y  were;  ^1  ;i  purse*- 

preMiel  tanne*r,  a  plain,  blunt,  sordiel  e*itixe*n  ;  the*  like  '•}  wheem  is 
to  he*  me‘t  e>t‘ten  in  our  e*wn  cities.  1  h*  hael  snliore‘1,  howe*ve*r, 
with  Tln-a.syhnlus  ;  and  tin*  (^)ngre*gate^d  pe'o])le*,  as  the*y  he*he*lel 
the*  age*el  ace*nse'r  ainl  the*  age*el  [)lainilif  te)ge‘tln*r,  i;e*iie*lel  in  one* 
ilie*  trie'Uel  e)f  t!n*ir  ioe* ;  (d’itias,  the*  e)the*r,  tin*  ,snti“re‘r  ein  the* 
popular  siele*.  ddiere*  was  Meleios,  the*  prine*i|)al  accuse*!*,  lie* 
was  a  l  iie'tenie'ian  tlie'i’e*,  aiiel  ueething  meae* ;  a  hire*-l  ce)unselle)r. 
Anel  the*re*  w.is  the*  thirel,  eeiie*  LffeiHi,  a  rhyineste'!*,  a  pe)<*t  : 
even  1(*''S  in  e)ur  kne>wle*dge*  than  e*ither  e>t  the*  other  twee.  We* 
e*anne)t  atte;mpt  to  ele*scril)e*  that  trial,  the*  meest  Wondm’ful  anel 
imj)eneling,  with  (me,  s(>ll(orif  ej'<‘ept  oot  f<(  r  t  ro  to^ee  o't  ( lOj  /f,the* 
woi*lel  has  e*ve'r  known.  Ai'enmel  that  ilIusti*ious  prisone*r  was 
ooncont rate'll  the*  hati*e*el  eef  a  whe>le  ge'iie'i’ation.  Ilunelre'els  whe> 
had  he*en  stung  hy  that  cleve  })e)w*e‘r  eef  creess-exmnination,  frenn 
time*  tee  time*.  tln*ough  many  ye*ars,  haile*el  this  as  the*  meeme*nt  ol 
revenge*.  Aineeng  his  juelge*s  the*re*  weio  elouhtle*ss  many  wdie>  had 
fe*lt  his  sting.  ^  e*t  he*  must  have  he.*en  att<‘nele*el,  teeo,  hy  many 
wlio  tell  leer  him  the*  stronge*st  ])ersonal  atVe*ctieai.  IMatee  w’as 
the*i’e',  jniel  t  d  ito,  anel  many  he*side*s;  anel  tin;  trijd  went  torw'arel 
w'ith  caJm  and  elignity.  Anel,  afte*r  all,  it  must  he  re*memhe‘red 
that  hy  27<>  eef  the*  l)ie*asts  he*  was  ace juitte*ek  A  majority  eef  six 
turne'el  the'  scale*  een  that  me)me*nte»us  elay.  Then  came*  the* 
meeme'lit  whe*n  the*  se*ceenel  epiestieen  was  ]>reepose*el.  His  accus(*r 
hael  ek*clare*el  him  weerthy  e>f  ele'ath,  anel  preehahly  n‘*vcr  hael  con- 
te*niplate*d  that  t*ve*nt.  It  was  still  in  the  peewer  eif  Se)(*rates  te» 
turn  a.siek*  that  shaft,  fur  the  juelgment  eliel  not  incluek*  the*  sen- 
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triitv  It  wa^  in  liis  power  to  su^oost  some  lesser  ])enalty  :  im- 
pris.min.-nt.  tino,  ..r  l.anislinn-nt.  But  S..oratns  so  tar  trom 
sn.^oostino  any  .-.miiH-nsatorv  an.l  nio.litymo  ploa,  took  a  higher 

;iml  noliler  onminl.  . 

Thore  was  an  oxei.equcr  ealltMl  tin*  Prytaneum,  to  i»e  mam- 
laine.l  from  whirl,  was  eonsidore.l  th(‘  liiohest  l.onoiir  the  State 
rouhl  hostow  upon  its  eitizmis.  In  immortal  words  he  i  email ded 
as  his  puni-hmtmt,  ma  doath,  hut  maintmianee  from  the  Pryta¬ 
neum.  It  was  fatal,  hut  it  was  glorious.  It  exhihits  the  tearless 
eonlidt‘net‘  t>f  tho  man.  It  proV(*ked  his  doom;  hut  liis  host 
friends  eouhl  srareely  wish  so  nohlo  a  eiaim  unjirottered.  Hut 
for  a  nuuarkahlo  eircumstance,  S.erates  would  have  heeu  leii 
from  pri>on  tn  dt'ath  whon  dolivortsl  over  to  the  Kh'veu,  hut 
for  th(‘  Tht'oriit,  tlio  sacred  sliiji  of  Theseus,  which  saihsl  tiui 
davs  liefore  to  l)clos.  and  ilurinix  tlu'  time  oi  its  ahsmicc^  no  imc 
rovht  l>(‘  put  t..  iloath.  Ilis  Vriends  wcae  not  idle  during  this 
time,  and  wc  have  the ‘( ’rito,’ that  immortal  dialogue  iii  which 
t’rito  came  to  a-un‘  Socrates  that  the  jailer  had  Ihh'U  hrihed, 
arraic-ements  madi*  for  his  tiight,  and  a  liom<‘  j.ivpared  tor  him 
in  one  of  the  distant  islo.s.  Th(‘  hrihe  ami  the  arrangements 
wt‘re  all  in  vain,  'riu*  inner  light  did  not  hi<l  him  tly  :  on  th(‘ 

.  ontrary,  it  hade  him  slay.  At  length  the  .shi]>  n'liirneii  ;  and 
Xenopl.on  ami  Plato  hav»‘  both  pn'Stuved  to  us  thi‘  ivcord  of 
th».»e  la>t  moment',  in  which  Si.crates,  trom  the  slight  irritation 
.'.rising  from  liis  tViMsloiu  from  tin*  prison  chain,  arosi'  to  that 
grami  di>cour>e  on  the  immortality  <»t  the  .soul.  Ih*.  Hampden 
\er\  heautilnlK,  and  concisely,  and  graphically  pix'.siaits  the 
"pirit  of  the  sctMie. 


reason 


*  There  was  IMacdo.  with  whose  name  the  dialogue  is  inscribed; 
and  who  gives  the  aecouiit  ol  the  inti'i’view  to  a  Iriend  ;  a  youth  ot  a 
noble  family  of  IViis,  who  having  bi‘en  carried  a  captive  to  Athens, 
and  there  sold  as  a  slave,  had  betai  attraett'd  hy  the  teaching  ot 
Socrates,  ami,  hv  means  of  ihe  friends  of  Socrates,  had  been  ran- 
^ome^l  from  that  stale  of  extreme  dt'gradatioii.  Ot  the  Athenians 


]>resent,  wi'i'i*  (  rlto,  with  his  son  Oritobiilus,  llic  yoiithtul  Apollo- 
tlonis,  remarkabh*  for  his  childlike  alVeetioii  to  Socrates,  Antisthenes, 

...  ...  j  1  . 


.hsehines.  I  h‘rmog(*nes,  hpigem‘s.  Ctesippiis,  ^leiiexeiius ;  ot  the 
riu'haiis,  Simmi.is  and  C’ehes,  who  are  the  ehiet  interlocutors  in  the 


Arguimait.  and  riKcdomlas  ;  of  the  .Megaroans,  Euclides  and  Torpsiou. 
Snell  are  the  naim  s  t‘.\pressly  mentioned,  as  forming  the  company 
aelnallv  preseiit.  The  ahseiiee  of  twm  important  persons,  Aristippus 
and  Pleinnlirot us,  is  explaliual,  by  their  being  said  to  have  been  in 
.Ih^iiia  at  iht'  time.  Ami  whv.  it  would  natnrallv  be  asked,  w'ere  not 


Plato  and  Xeimplioii  there  r  Xoihing  indeed  is  said  of  Xenophon; 
and  the  omis.>loii  of  his  name  lias  been  imputed  to  a  feeling  of  ill- 


will  towards  him  on  the  pari  of  Pluto.  But  this  is  asserted  without 
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reason  ;  for  Xenophon  Avas  then  in  Asia,  having  gone  in  the  previous 
year,  as  a  volunteer,  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks, whom  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  enlisted,  in  his  attempt  on  the 
throne  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  As  for  Plato  himself,  the  reason 
of  his  absenee  is  given  in  those  few  touching  words,  nAorw*/  Sf,  olfiai, 
■nffe^vd.  lie  was  at  Athens;  but  “he  was  sick.”  The  scene  was 
ill  truth  too  trying  for  his  feelings  ;  yet  he  would  not  have  it  sup¬ 
posed  by  any  who  should  inipiire,  who  were  the  friends  present,  that 
lie,  on  whom  the  loss  would  prt‘ss  most  sorely,  was  wanting  in  an  act 
of  duteous  aft'eetion  and  respeet  to  their  eommon  father  and  friend. 
His  grief,  it  would  seem,  was  too  deep  to  be  expressed,  and  his  hand 
shrinks  from  the  attempt.’ 

‘  He  had  not  yet  left  the  coueh  on  which  he  had  been  lying,  when 
tliey  came  in,  but  was  sitting  up  rubbing  his  leg  now  relieved  of  its 
chain.  He  opened  the  conversation  by  expressing  the  pleasurable 
sensation  which  he  experienced  at  that  moment  in  the  transition  from 
the  previous  pain ;  remarking  to  them  the  strangeness  of  the  close 
eoimection  subsisting  between  pleasure  and  pain;  how  invariably  one 
was  found  to  precede  the  other;  so  that,  had  .Ksop  thought  of  it, 
he  might  have  represented  tlu‘  fact  in  a  fable,  relating  that  the  god, 
linding  he  could  not  reconcile  them  from  their  state  of  war,  liad 
linked  them  togethm*  by  their  heads;  whence  it  was  now  impossible 
for  one  to  a])pear  anywhere  witiiout  being  immediately  followed  by 
the  other,  'riuis  mentioning  .Ksoj),  he  is  led  to  exjilain  to  them  why 
he  had  employed  himself  during  his  imprisonment,  in  ])oetry,  a 
matter  so  unusual  to  him;  and  in  particular,  had  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  versifying  fables  of  .lisop.  lie  then  put  down  his  feet,  and 
took  his  seat,  prej)ared  to  enter  on  the  discussion  belonging  to  the 
occasion,  and  on  which  the  thoughts  of  all  were  anxiously  intent.* 

^  * 

‘  “  If  then,”  says  Socrates,  in  concluding  the  argument,  “the  soul 
Is  immortal,  it  needs  care,  indeed,  not  for  that  time  only  which  we 
call  living,  but  for  all  time  ;  and  the  danger  would  even  now  seem  to 
he  dreadful,  if  one  should  neglect  it.  For  if  Deatli  were  a  riddance 
from  everytliing,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  evil  to  be  rid  at  once,  i)oth 
of  the  body  and  their  own  evil,  with  the  soul ;  but  now,  since  it 
appears  to  be  immortal,  there  can  be  no  other  refuge  from  evils,  and 
no  safety,  except  in  becoming  as  good  and  as  wise  as  possible.  For 
the  soul  goes  to  Hades,  possessing  nothing  but  its  education  and 
nurture;  which  indeed  are  also  said  most  to  avail  tlie  dead,  either  for 
tlu'ir  benefit  or  their  hurt,  on  their  journeying  thither.” 

I>ut,  as  if,  after  all,  he  still  felt  impressed,  that  something  more 
than  ])!iilosophy,  and  the  subtilty  of  argument,  is  re<juired  for  a  full 
conviction  on  the  great  subject  which  he  has  been  discussing;  that 
the  truth  must,  in  fact,  descend  to  us  from  above,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  tlie  depths  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  he  sets  before  them,  as  the 
sum  of  the  wliole,  a  parting  admonition  to  prepare  themselves  for  that 
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moral  retribution  vrbich  awaits  the  soul  when  it  passes  hence  into 
another  state  ot*  being,  in  the  form  of  a  mythical  description  of  the 
unseen  world  ;  declaring  the  judgment  to  be  hereafter  pronounced  on 
each  soul,  according  to  its  former  life  ;  the  punishment  of  the  evil 
on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  perfect  felicity  of  those  who 
havt‘  lived  pi<msly,  and  ])uriiied  themselves  to  the  utmost  by  philo- 
Sophy,  and  tlu*  pursuit  ol  all  virtue. 

•  lie  then  rose  to  proceed  to  the  bath, as  an  immediate  preparation 
for  his  death  ;  when  Crito  detaincil  him  for  a  while,  to  ask  his  last 
<*ommands  about  his  children,  or  any  other  matter  in  which  their  ser¬ 
vice's  might  gratify  him.  He  re])licd,  “that  he  had  nothing  new  to 
say  beyond  what  he  had  (‘ver  been  saying — that,  by  attending  to 
themselvt's,  they  would  most  gratify  him  aiul  his,  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves,  in  all  they  might  do,  though  they  might  even  make  no  j)romise 
now;  but  that,  if  they  neglected  themst'lves,  and  were  unwilling  to 
follow  in  the  track  ])ointed  out  in  all  that  he  had  said  to  them  up  to 
this  last  occasion,  all  that  they  could  do  would  be  of  no  ayail,  how- 
I'vermueh,  ami  howeyer  e:irneslly,  thtw  might  promise  at  the  present 
moment.’*  (Vito  assented  to  this  adviee,  but  in  bis  eagerness  still  to 
d(>  soiiH'  act  of  kindness  to  Ids  revered  friend,  subjoined,  “  Hut  in 
what  way  are  we  to  bury  you?”  This  mode  of  speaking  of  his 
burial,  gives  occasion  to  a  very  cbaractcrislic  reproof  from  him,  of 
this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  i’rito.  “As  you  please,”  was  bis 
answer,  “  if  at  least  you  ran  talu'  mo,  and  I  do  not  escape  iVom  you.” 
Tlu'u  gtmtly  snuling,  and  looking  oifto  the  surrounding  company,  he 
added,  “  1  cannot,  my  friends,  persuade  Crib)  that  1  am  the  SoiTatos 
that  is  now  eouversing,  :iud  ordering  everything  that  has  been  said; 
but  he  thinks  that  I  am  that  mail  whom  he  will  shortly  see  a  corpse, 
and  asks  how  vou  should  burv  mi*.  Hut  what  1  have  all  along  beeu 
talking  so  much  about  that  when  i  shall  have  drunk  the  poison,  J 
shall  no  loiigt'r  stay  with  you,  hut  shall,  forsooth,  go  away  to  certain 
iclicitics  «  t  the  blest — tins  I  seem  to  myst'lf  to  have  bci'U  saving  in 
vain,  whilst  eomforling,  at  the  same  time,  m)u  and  myself.  Ikiil  me 
therefore  to  (hito  th.e  oppo>lle  bail  to  that  whieh  he  bailed  me  to 
the  jutlges  ;  jbr  he  was  bail  for  mv  staying  ;  but  do  you  be  bail  for  my 
sia\  ing  when  dead,  but  going  away  ;  that  C’rito  mav  bear  it  more 
easilx,  and  may  not  li  el  aggrieved  lor  me,  as  if  1  were  sulfering  soini'- 
thing  ilreaiitul,  when  be  sees  mv  body  either  buriiiiig  or  being 
interred  :  iior  may  say  at  the  burial,  that  he  lavs  out,  or  earrics  out, 
or  iiUi'rs  Tor,*’  he  continued,  turning  himself  again  to 

t  rito.  “he  assuri'd.  excellent  Crito,  that  the  sjieaking  improperly  is 
not  t)nly  wrong  in  ilsell,  but  also  produces  some  evil  in  tlie  soul. 
However,  take  eourage,  and  say  that  you  are  burving  an/  hodi/  :  and 
bury  it  as  may  be  agrci'able  to  you,  and  in  the  manner  you  inav  liohl 
most  lawful.”  ’ 

i  bus  we  liave  the  reee.rd  of  one  i>f  the  mighty  maityrs  of 
wisdoin.  1  lie  wt»rhl  constantly  re]iroibiciug  itself,  but  it  lias 
.vNirv'ely  eiiactcd  the  inartyrdoin  of  ^Socrates  again.  No  otlior 
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in;irtvni<»ni  is  exactly  ))arall(‘l  to  it.  Tlicn'  was  the  iiiartyrdoni 
of  (lalili'O,  imt  his  life  was  not  taken  ;  and  there  was  the  ini- 
prisiMinitMit  iManard  Palissy,  imt  his  life  was  not  taken.  Very 
royal  they  both  were  in  their  doom,  hut  Ci'rtainly  nothing  so 
rt'veals  what  a  man  is  in  relatiim  to  this  world  and  to  the  next  as 
tlu‘  wav  in  which  1h‘  <|uits  it  for  the  next.  Whether  Athens 
rept‘nt“il  is  not  vitv  ch  ar.  Mr.  (Irote  do(*s  not  lu'lieve  in  the 
piMiitcnce  of  tlie  city.  l)r.  Mam])den,  on  th»‘  contrary,  does. 
(\‘rtainly  the  handwriting  is  against  it,  and  tliat  age  for  (‘ver. 
All  persecution  hrings  its  own  doom.  There  is  not  a  martyr  hut 
avcng(‘s  himself  in  the  long-run.  Thomas  Fulha’  tells  a  well- 
known  story  of  an  Fnglish  gentleman  in  S])ain,  lying  t)n  his 
death-lu'd.  The  |ui(‘sts  Hockisl  round  to  ])(‘rvert  him  to  their 
religion.  All  in  vain.  At  last  caim*  an(»ther  argunuMit  :  ‘  If  you 
will  not  turn  Roman  (Mtholic,  then  you  shall  he  unhuried.’ 
‘ 'rhen,'  s.iid  h(‘,  ‘  ril  stink,'  and  so  turmsl  hims(‘lf  round  and 
di(sl.  .\nd  (H'rtainly  his  threat  is  fultilled  in  evt'ry  instance'  of 
p('rs*  ‘(‘ution. 
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^11  F  intention  this  v<»lum(‘  to  aid  the*  (’atholic  Providem'e 
lh)W  Night  Reluge*  lor  llomeh'ss  Women  and  (’hildn'ii  is 
admiral»lc,  hut  the  poems  will  not  add  to  the  ri'putation  of  the 
writm*.  'rht*y  have*  not  tlie  intensity,  tlie  swe‘e*tness,  e)r  fresh- 
ne‘ss  ot  eithe*!'  tht*  e'arlier  volumes,  anel  thew  are  me)st  dis- 
agre‘e‘al>ly  ste*e‘pcd  anel  elre‘ne*heMl  in  the*  very  we)rst  su})e*r.stition 
ot  .Marvolat r\’.  i  here*  are*  veu'v  te*w  worels  ot  heve*  or  hennaure* 
e>f  heart  to  the  Saviour.  It  is  epiite*  cle*ar  that  Mary  is  Miss 
Proctor's  Savioc.r.  Tims  frenn  the  ve*rses,  ‘The*  Name's  of  Our 
Ladv,’  we*  re*ael — 


‘  J/oy/ :  the  dearest  name  of  all, 

Tiie  holiest  anel  the  beat ; 

The  first  low  word  tliat  .lesus  lisped 
Jjaid  on  his  mother’s  breast. 

‘  J/ary,  the  name  that  Gabriel  spoke, 

The  name  that  conquers  hell ; 

3/<f;y/,  the  name  that  througli  high  heaven 
The  angels  love  so  well. 


*  .1  Chaplet  of  IVm’#,  by  Adelaide  A.  Proctor.  Longman  Co. 
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‘  Mary — our  comfort  and  onr  hope, 

Oh  may  tliat  word  be  given 
To  be  the  la«t  we  sigh  on  earth — 

The  lirst  we  breathe  in  heaven/ 

Here  also  are  some  verses  which  give  no  fa\ourahle  iinpres- 
sioii  either  of  Miss  Proctor  s  })o(‘trv  or  piety  ;  for  what  caii  be  the 
worth  of  that  piety  which  shows  itself  by  traducing  its  own 
land,  and  miserably  misre])resenting  her  s]nritiial  state.  We 
learn  that  in  ancient  times  the  titles  of  Island  of  the  Saints  and 
tin*  Dower  of  our  Lady,  though  more  tri'fpiently  apjdied  to 
Ireland,  were  often  givtm  to  England.  W  e  are  truly  sorry  to 
find  to  h(Ov  deplorabh*  and  degraded  a  state  England  is  now 
r(‘duced  ;  that  other  lands  have  so  much  more  happy  and 
favourt'd  a  lot  than  we  have.  W  e  will  (piote  the  whole  of  this 
|>iece  of  miserahh‘  rubbish.  Surely  from  this  wt‘  are  t<> gather  that, 
according  to  the  charitable  creed  ot  Miss  Proctor,  we  are  now  a 
nation  of  utU*r  ]Kigan.s,  gentih‘s,  and  heathens.  This  is,  we  know, 
the  crt‘ed  of  the  church  «»t  Miss  Proctor’s  ado]dion.  We  are 
serry  to  find  that  she  has  so  ix'adily  and  cheerfully  made  the 
creed  of  that  schismatical  and  sialitious  church  her  own. 

‘  Hlesa  (lod,  yc  hap}ty  Lands, 

For  your  more  favoured  hi : 

( >ur  I'.iiglaiul  dwells  apart. 

Yet  oh,  forget  her  not. 

AVhile,  with  united  joy, 

'fhia  day  you  all  adore, 
henieiuher  what  she  wa.s. 

Though  her  voice  is  heard  no  more. 

Pray  for  our  desolate  land, 

Lefc  in  her  pride  and  power 
Slie  was  tlie  Isle  of  Saints, 

She  was  Our  Lady’s  Dower. 

‘  Look  on  her  ruined  Altars ; 

Hk  dwelleth  there  no  more ; 

Think  what  her  empty  ehurehes 
Have  been  in  times  of  yore  ; 

She  knows  the  names  no  longer 
Ot  her  own  sainted  dead, 

Denies  the  faitli  they  held. 

And  the  cause  for  which  they  bled. 

Then  pray  for  our  desolate  land. 

Left  in  her  pride  and  power: — 

She  was  the  Isle  of  Saints, 

She  was  Our  Lady’s  Dower  ! 

‘  Pray  that  her  vast  Cathedrals, 

Deserted,  empty,  bare, 

M  ay  onee  more  echo  accents 
Of  Love,  and  Paith,  and  Prayer ; 
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That  the  holy  may  bless  us, 

On  wood,  and  field,  and  plain, 

And  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph, 

May  dwell  with  us  ajjain. 

Pray,  ye  more  faithful  nations, 
In  this  most  happy  hour  : — 
She  was  the  Isle  of  Saints, 

She  was  Our  J^adv’s  Dower. 


‘  J'ej^  of  our  Lord  to  give  her 
The  gift  she  east  aside, 

And  in  II is  mercy  pardon 
Her  faithlessness  and  pride : 

Pray  to  her  Saints,  who  worship 
Before  (rod’s  mercy  Throne ; 
Look  where  our  t^ueen  is  dwelling. 
Ask  her  to  claim  her  own. 

To  give  her  the  proud  titles 
Lost  in  an  evil  hour — 

She  was  tlie  Isle  of  Saints, 
She  was  Oar  Lady’s  Dower.’ 


Tli('S('  nrcv(*rv  i’air  illustrations  of  the  charaotta*  of  this  volunio, 
iitti'ily  unlik(‘  tho  piH'Ccding-  voluiu(‘S  to  wliioli  we  have  given  our 
h(‘ai‘ty  nu‘asur(‘  of  praise.  Then*  aix*  other  verses,  indeed,  \\v. 
might  (juote,  iij)par('ntly  helonging,  as  the  writc*r  intimates,  to  a 
hettiT  and  |)urer  day  in  her  liistory.  ’fhen*  is,  how(*ver,  nothing, 
even  in  the  best  pages  of  tlu*  volume,  heyiuid  tin*  verses  whieli  a 
thousand  newspaj)ers  and  p(‘riodieals  print  weekly  in  their 
‘  Poet’s  C’orner,’  oidy  to  find  th(‘ir  way  to  the  oC(‘an  of  (ddivion 
and  forg(‘t fulness.  For  the  sake  of  Miss  Proetor’s  pixivious 
reputation  and  her  future  wi*  trust,  we  can  oidy  wish  for  this 
volume  such  a  doom.  For  this  writi'r  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  ecunpaiison  with  many  of  tlie  pleasing  verse  writers,  and 
the  Iiigher  order  of  sacred  poets  Avho  assist  our  devotions  in 
tin*  choir  and  the  oratory,  and,  hy  their  deep  and  ha]»py  words, 
o]>en  the  fountains  or  rest  the  waters  within  the  soul. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  inter(*sting  task  to  review  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Fnglish  saered  poetry.  As  the  fruits  and  flowers  aj)]»ear 
from  season  to  season,  and  tin*  earth  perpetually  puts  on  her 
verdure,  so  the  races  of  tln*se  po(‘ts  come  and  go.  Very  grateful  is 
the  grape,  and  the  jH'ach,  and  the  golden  currant,  and  the  straw- 
Lerry.  Thus  is  it  with  the  poet.  He  refreshes,  he  exhilarates 
and  cheers.  Po(*try  is  like  fruit  in  this :  it  comes  to  the  sick, 
world-weari(*d  heart,  and  gives  it  refreshment  and  promise. 
Violet-s  in  a  sick  room,  how  sweet  they  are  ;  what  beauty  they 
l)reathe!  They  whisper  of  the  sweet  gardens  and  dells,  and  sunny 
or  shady  places  where  they  lurked  in  their  retreats.  What  a 
}[X)wer  they  possess  to  touch  with  their  sweet  fingers  the  body  on 
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iiu‘  rou(*li  cf  pniii !  Aiul  tViiit  in  tevnr,  howswtvt  and  ridresiiini;- 
it  i> !  IImw  it.-,  purity  tni*kK*s  aloni*'  the*  Mood  and  i(‘li(*ves  the 
tlirol)  of  pain!  And  thus  ot‘  po(‘trv.  our  tovorod  souls,  to 
nur  lahouring  l>odh‘S,  pootrv  is  tlu‘  fruit  and  tln‘  Howors  of  lifo. 
This  i-;  what  it  to  us  in  tht‘  hymn  of  tho  sanctuary,  in  the 
>trcani<  «>f  music  in  tin*  temple,  ddiis  is  the  reason  why  wi* 
love  tlje  .'•train"  of  vt'rsi*.  They  clieer  and  retresh  ;  tiny  lave 
ami  cool.  S. iiuotliini;' of  this  W(‘  liavi‘  found  in  Miss  I'roctors 
‘  L‘oend>  ami  lyrics;’  out  th(‘re  is  little  of  this  in  tlu‘  volume 
hehn'i*  U'.  Vv’c  (h'sire  to  call  our  read(‘rs’  attention  to  a  tew  of 
the  lo>"er  huown  «>f  our  ."aert  d  poi'ts,  and  W(‘  will  not  rej(*ct  a 
hunch  oi'  _;:apes  ln'caust*  wi*  cannot  devour  a  whole*  vinery  ;  and 
heeause*  V. o  Cannot  sv. allow  all  tlu*  jM*a(*h(*s,  that  is  no  snhstaii- 
tial  rea'Noii  v. hy  wi'  may  not  treat  oursi*lv(.*s  to  a  pottle  ot  straw- 
h4*rri<*".  h  wc  cannot  hiini;’  tin*  Am(*rican  aloe*  to  our  sick  hod, 
or  ."(dace*  our  vision  with  Vldorhi  /ii*e7MKf,that  is  m)  r(*ason  why 
weslnndd  not  enjov  the*  viede^t  eer  the*  helie)tropo.  .Ml  W(*  can  elu 
is  to  re'fre'sli  mir  lips  with  a  strawhorry  or  twe>,  and  te»  oladdoii 
e)ur  e'ves  with  a  viedet  e»r  twe>. 

In  a  te'w  re'inarks  on  sacrcel  pe>e*trv,  we  can  ne>  meere*  extract  or 
i*ve*n  pn*" on*  an  aah'quate*  vie‘w  e)f  the  suhjoct,  than  in  a  h*cture 
on  the*  l*lienome*na  of  (llacier.s,  we*  can  hedel  up  a  panenama  ejf 
the*  Alps,  or  in  a  le*cture  on  I lyelrography  i;iv(‘ fe>rt h  a  viewe)f  the* 
.sea.  Saorod  pootrv  is  the*  nedeh'sl  pe)e*trv  the  we)rlel  has.  To 
talk  of  !t  te»  talk  e)f  the*  wonelreeus  .se)rre)WS  ed’  fled),  anel  the 

iniuhty  "e  ii^ildlitie'S  e»f  the*  harp  e>f  Daviel,  e)f  the*  rhapse)elie*s  e)f  St. 
Mphreni  and  l!.e  Iwithors  ;  of  Hante*,  anel  his  he*niohtnu‘nt  in  the 
miehlle*  ed'  ti.o  elaik  woeeel..  'To  this  assure*elly  he'leaios  the  we)n- 
eh'eeus  al le*;4orio,( I  wite‘h('rv  <d’  Spense*r,  ne)t  le*ss  than  the*  maje*stie 
mare'll  ami  loiojity  inoleidy  <d’  Miltem,  Deinm*.  \Vhittie*r,  (^hiarle*s, 
lle*rhcri.  Naii^han.  .Ml  he*lemu*,  with  innumerable*  edhers,  to  the* 
*4re‘at  aj)  *"toho  sue*e*e  ssiem  of  e»ur  sae*re‘el  pe)ets.  .\nel  surely  neit 
le'SS  \\  eerel'^Woi  ih.  (\)Wpe'r,  aiiel  M  e  ellt  o'e  )nK*rV. 

All  peledtV  I>  the  Weirel,  the*  utte*rance*,  e)f  a  el(*e*pe*r  e>r  a  hi*tte*r 
naturo  in  man  :  a  nature*  he'ttor  e»r  weerse*.  We*  have*  sacrcel 
peie'try,  ainl  we*  have*  infe*rnal  peictry  :  heith  hint  te>  us  heiw 
mighty  a  nature*  we*  have  within  us  e*e)mpare*el  with  that  whiedi 
IS  re*ve‘ah*el.  l\)otrv  is  the*  e*.\pressie)n  eif  the*  semi  eif  man  ;  anel  in 
e*ve*r\  man  lie*  the  j)e)we*rs  e)f  tlK*anLje*l  ami  the  elevil.  The  paiLfCs 
ed  lite*ratur.*  are  satnrate'el  with  tiie*  inspiration  eif  lust  ami  hlooel, 
ami  in  many  ways  we*  he*ar  the*  he*witchino’  music  eif  the  svrens 
whe)  se*e*k  fee  charm  the*  spirit  from  its  allei,dane'e*.  Warlike*  anel 
war-in."pir;!i'4  pe)e*try  ;  the*  peietry  e>f  the  reve*ller  ;  the  ])oetry  of 
me*re*trie*iou>  ami  tawelry  .scntime*nt  ;  tlu*  ])oe*trv  e)f  sin  anel 
shaim* :  tl^is  >  inte*rnal  peu‘try  ;  it  is  tliat  which  is  within  man 
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sookiiin^  and  an  utti^ranci*.  So,  on  the  oontrarv,  we 

have  a  liiijluM*  sentiment.  W(‘  liave — 

‘  The  prescnct?  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy  of  elevated  tliouixhts.’ 

\Vf  are  vi‘rv  eraUd’nl  to  tlie  triu‘  j)oets,  aiul  I'vc'n  to  those  who, 
in  luovt'vei*  slight  a  degrc'e,  j)oss(‘ss  th(‘  ])oW(M*  oj‘  travellini; 
throuufli  tlie  eolls  <d‘  th(‘  human  lieart,  tiiuiing  out  tlu'  secrets  of 
their  own  lH‘in<>’,  (‘xprt'ssini,^  them,  and  so  hy  its  solt  administra¬ 
tion  (‘xpress  the  seends  of  our  own  ludn^.  'Flu'ro  an*  many  to 
whom  a  truth  of  life  c‘X]>ressed  in  verse  is  far  more'  deliijjhtful 
tliaii  tlu‘  sanu‘  truth  express(*d  in  pros(‘  ;  thon»j[h,  indcH'd,  it  is 
true  that  all  hest  pros(‘  partal\(‘s,  in  a  jneasnre,  of  tin'  nature  ot 
po(‘try;  all  the  (diorts  of  the  ])oet  ti'ud  to  th<‘  (‘Xpression,  in 
many  ways,  of  what  Longfellow  truly  says  : — 

‘  This  life  is  a  wild  .h'oliaii 
Harp,  of  many  a  joyous  strain  ; 

Ihit  under  them  all  their  roars 
A  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain.’ 

t)r  in  otlier  liin's  ei|nally  true  : — 

‘  Faith  alone  ean  interpret  life, 

And  the  heart  that  aches  and  l)lee<ls  with  the  stigma 
Ot  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Ohrist, 

And  can  comprehend  its  dark  enigma.’ 

Tin*  I'xtont  to  which  tin*  sacred  j)oet  (‘s])ccially  speaks  to  the 
In'art  ainl  mind  of  man,  is  ilhi.strat(*d  hy  the  ])romptitnde  with 
which  tin*  slnu't,  pithy,  hrilliant  sayings  (d‘  the  poets  an'  caught 
np  and  n*j)cat(*d  from  lij)  to  lij),  and  from  pen  to  p(‘n,  ovi*r  our 
whoh*  Innguagi*,  and  through  all  our  common  talk.  What  in- 
nnnn'rahh*  <jUotations  wi*  hava;  from  Young  and  ( \)Wper,  from 
H(‘rh(‘rt  and  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  in  no  way  can  W(‘  so  surely 
glorify  the  jKX'ts,  and  honour  them,  as  hy  ipioting  tln‘ir  short 
VOID'S,  which  iloat  Uj)  and  down  oiir  mcmori(*s  as  the  t'xpression 
of  oin*  (‘xpi'i  ienees. 

Ilow  manv  such  vers(*s  has  l^oncftellow  u'ivon  to  us  ;  sucli 
lini's  as — 

*  There  is  no  tlock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

Hut  one  dead  lamb  is  tliere  ; 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe’er  befriended, 

Hut  hath  one  vacant  chair.’ 

Or  those  other  well-known  and  true  : — 

‘  There  is  no  death  ;  what  seems  so  is  transition  : 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  pathway  to  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portals  we  call  death.’ 
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(-)i  those  ot'  Whittier  s — 


‘  With  silence  ever  as  their  benediction, 

(iikI’s  anijels  come ; 

Wlien  in  the  shadow  of  some  threat  allliction 
The  soul  sits  dumb.’ 

Wo  ht‘lieve  our  n^adeis  will  g*o  witli  us  in  tlie  distinction  we 
arc  alu»ut  to  draw  hctwci'ii  st'rittts  poidry  aud  s((crc(l  poetry. 
S>  rotfrs  poetry  is  negative,  and  walks  this  earth  ;  and  I’roin  tlie 
solemn  histn's  nr  shades  of  natnr(‘,  staicnis  poetry  dm'ives  the 
power  t(»  utter  very  solemn  and  imprc'ssive  things.  Ihit  savred 
poetrv  s»)ars  :  it  is  a  positive  eimdion  of  holiness  and  spiritual 
life.  St  rums  p(K'trv  is  ijppressive  hy  the  wt‘ight  ami  the  mystery 
of  nature.  S>n'rcd  poetrv  sees  through  tht‘  mystery,  and  exult¬ 
ing  stands  in  the  light  ot  an  etiTiiity,  inad(‘  clear  by  th(‘  ravs  of 
revelati«»n  and  tin*  glories  of  the  (h'oss.  Indeed,  for  a  triK‘  e(»n- 
e«‘ption  of  the  t<‘iin  s;ieri  d  p<K*try,  wi‘  will  n'vert  to  th(‘  idea  of 
s:i(‘red,  that  is,  eons(*erat(‘d,  set  apart.  Saerc'd  ])oetrv  d(.*als  w’ith 
thoso  emotions  which  are  tie*  set  apart  and  consecrated  sccuies, 
chara<*t(‘rs,  :md  emotions  of  our  humaiutv. 

Si'rUms  jjoetry  leaves  on  thi‘ spirit  an  almost  undetined  impres- 
si(m  ot  greatn(‘ss,  hut  tlesolation  ami  ruin  ;  magniticence,  as  of 
suns(‘t  in  a  storm;  music,  as  of  w’oods  anddst  the  winds;  a 
pathetic  and  plaintivt*  wail  <»t  (h'spair,  as  ot  a  hiid  m(»urning 
over  her  broken  wing.  It  is  .so  espt'cially  in  that  nobh‘st  of 
.serious  poeiiKS,  (hays  ‘Elegy.’  It  is  so  in  many  jKissages  of 
(  hilde  liai'old,  e.sju‘i*ially  the  ‘Storm  among  the  Mountains.' 
It  IS  m  poetry  as  m  natur»*  ;  git'at  is  tin*  thft(‘renci‘  ]>etwc*en  the 
sihenm  .sounds  ot  wavt's  .-md  woods,  and  the  adoration  of  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  LonI  .b'.sus  ( ’hrist. 

Souu'tiines  siictYtl  jMK'trv  deals  with  Eibh*  narrative,  with 
sciijituial  (h'sci ijitioii.  in  that  (‘a.se  it  i.s  not  merelv  the*  .scenic 
etlect:  then*  is  that,  or  may  be  that,  but  there  is  more.  Some- 
tinu's  (lu‘  .sacred  poet  deals  with  the  matters  of  his  own 
expeidmcty,  the  want.s,  ami  the  tbar.s,  and  tin*  frailties  of  liis 
religious  lift*,  hi  these  varit'ties  of  Indy  vi^r.se,  our  language  and 
literature  are  especially  rich.  'I’liis  is  what  may  be  called 
c‘.spi*ciall\ ,  the  poetry  ot  traines  and  feelings,  in  opposition  to  the 
pootry  ot  .sentinumt.  The  t'xpetmmiH*  is  broadly  marked  and 
defined  ;  .and  this  is  esjiecially  the  poetry  of  Piiritani.sm.  We 
cal  It  b\  th.it  nann*.  wlu'ther  w'e  find  it  in  (le<»i’ge  Hcu’bert  or 
Quarles,  or  WliittiiT.  or  Vauolian. 

<>iio  ot  the  tiiio.st  and  most  distinct  in  its  mvstiea!  cxiircssion 
ol  our  poems,  lint  leaving  upon  tlie  mind  the  feolini;  ot  serious¬ 
ness  ratlior  than  of  sanctity,  is  the  following  jioem  of  F.  \V. 


F(il>erii  Bridge! 

FalxTS.  It  wa.s  written  when  at  Oxford  many  years  since,  betoi 
he  had  Ik'conie  a  pervert  to  Home. 


‘  The  (lew  falls  fast,  and  the  ni^ht  is  dark, 
And  the  trees  stand  silent  in  the  park  ; 

And  winter  passeth  from  boiij^h  to  bou^h 
AV'ith  stealthy  foot  that  none  may  know, 

Ihit  little  the  old  man  thinks  he  weaves 
His  frosty  kiss  on  tlie  ivy  leaves. 

From  bridge  to  bridi^e  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  dro])peth  down, 

And  it  washeth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

()J(f  frees  h}f  nhjht  nre  like  men  in  thoU(jhf» 
Jijf  poffr//  to  si/enee  wrouq/tf  ; 

Tln  tf  stand  so  still  and  theif  took  so  7i'isc^ 
With  folded  arms  and  half-shut  eqes. 

More  shadowy  than  the  shade  they  east 
AVdien  the  wan  moonlij^ht  on  the  river  past. 
Tlie  river  is  ^reen,  and  runneth  slow — 
We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below. 

And  so  doth  Death! 


‘  Oh  !  the  nifrht  is  dark  ;  but  not  so  dark 
As  my  poor  soul  in  tliis  lonely  park  : 

Tliere  are  festal  lif^hts  by  tlie  stream,  that  fall. 

Like  stars,  from  tlie  casements  of  yonder  hall ; 

Ihit  harshly  the  sounds  of  joyaunce  ^rate 
On  one  that  is  crushed  and  desolate. 

From  brid*;e  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppetli  down. 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambrid'^c  town. 

Oh,  Mary  !  Mary  !  could  J  but  hear 
What  this  river  saith  in  night’s  still  ear. 

And  catch  the  faint  whispering?  voice  it  brings 
Krom  its  lowlands  p^reen  and  its  reedy  springs  ; 

It  mijrht  tell  of  the  spot  where  the  greybeard’s  spade 
Turned  the  cold  wet  earth  in  the  lime-tree  shade. 
The  river  is  ^rcen,  and  runneth  slow' — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death ! 


‘  f  or  death  was  born  in  thy  blood  w  ith  life — 
Too  holy  a  fount  for  such  sad  strife : 

Like  a  secret  curse  from  hour  to  hour 
The  canker  ^rew  with  the  prowinj?  tlower, 
And  little  we  deemed  that  rosy  streak 
W  as  the  tyrant’s  seal  on  thy  virgin  cheek. 
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From  bridpje  to  bridp;e  with  tremulous  fail 
The  river  droppeth  down, 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambrul|?e  town. 

But  fainter  and  fainter  tliy  bright  eyes  grew, 

And  ruiler  and  redder  tliat  rosy  hue  ; 

And  the  half-shed  tears  tliat  never  fell, 

And  the  pain  within  thou  wouldst  not  tell. 

And  the  wild,  wan  smile, — all  spoke  of  death. 

That  had  withereil  my  ehosen  with  his  breath. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow — 

AVe  eannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

Jt  keepeth  its  seerets  down  below. 

And  so  doth  Death ! 

IV. 

‘  ’Twas  o’er  thv  har])  one  day  in  dune, 

I  marvelled  tlie  strings  were  out  of  tune ; 

Jlut  lighter  and  quicker  the  music*  grew. 

And  deadly  uhite  was  thy  rosy  hue; 

<  )ne  moment — and  back  tlie  eolour  came, 

Thou  ealledst  me  by  my  Christian  name. 

From  bridge  to  bridgt*  with  tremulous  fall 
'I'he  river  droppetli  down. 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town, 
d'hou  badest  me  be  silent  and  hold. 

But  my  brain  was  hot,  and  my  heart  was  cold. 

I  never  wept,  and  1  never  spake. 

But  stood  like  a  rock  where  the  salt  seas  break ; 

And  to  this  day  I  have  shed  no  tear 

O’er  my  blighted  love  and  my  ehosen’s  bier. 

Tlie  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow — 

We  eannot  tell  what  it  saith: 

It  kee])eth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  heath  I 

V. 

‘  I  stood  in  the  ehurch  w  ith  burning  brow% 

'I'lie  lips  of  the  priest  moved  solemn  and  slow’. 

I  noted  each  pause,  and  counted  each  swell, 

As  a  sentry  numbers  a  minute-bell ; 

For  unto  the  mourner’s  heart  they  call 
From  the  ileeps  of  that  wondrous  ritual. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppeth  dow  n, 

As  it  w  asheth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

^ly  spirit  w  as  lost  in  a  mystic  scene, 

\\  here  the  sun  and  moon  in  silvery  sheen 
AN  ere  belted  w  ith  stars  on  emeraht  w  ings. 

And  lishes  and  beasts  and  all  tleshly  things, 

And  the  spheres  did  whirl  w  ith  laughter  and  mirth 
Bound  the  grave  forefather  of  the  earth. 
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The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow — 
AVe  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death  I 


VI. 

‘  The  dew  falls  fast,  and  the  night  is  dark ; 

The  trees  stand  silent  in  the  nark. 

Tlie  festal  lights  have  all  died  out. 

And  nought  is  heard  but  a  lone  owl’s  shout. 
The  mists  keep  gathering  more  and  more ; 
13ut  the  stream  is  silent  as  before. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  witli  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppoth  down, 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a  pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

Why  should  I  think  of  my  boyhood’s  bride 
As  1  walk  by  this  low-voiced  river’s  side  ? 
And  why  should  its  heartless  waters  seem 
liike  a  horrid  thought  in  a  feverish  dream? 
Ihit  it  will  not  apeak ;  and  it  keeps  in  its  bed 
'riie  words  that  are  sent  us  from  the  dead, 
'fhe  river  is  green,  and  runneth  alow — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below. 

And  so  doth  Death  1’ 


\V(‘  b(‘ll(‘V(‘  W(‘  ]UH‘(1  not  to  nj)ologis(‘  for  introdiiring’  to  our 
ivmb'i’s  i\  goin  so  littlo  known.  Tlnuc*  is  a  strang(‘,  mystical 
music  in  its  doubh*  refrain,  and  its  balf-biddcn,  half-snggest(‘d 
talc.  But  even  sneb  a  ))atb(‘tic  and  sc'rions  sti.iin  can  scanady 
be  calk'd  saerc'd  jMU'try.  But  W('  will  taki'down  anotlicT  voliinu^ 
to  mark  tlu'  contrast  :  it  shall  be  a  volume  of  l)(*an  Trench,  and 
tb(‘  followin',*-  ijuotation  may  surely  be  called  saerc'd  : — 


I. 

‘  This  did  not  once  so  trouble  me, 
That  better  I  could  not  love  Thee ; 

But  now  I  feel  and  know 
That  only  when  we  love,  we  find 
IIow  far  our  hearts  remain  behind 
The  love  the}’  should  bestow. 


II. 

‘  While  we  had  little  care  to  call 
Dn  Thee,  and  scarcely  prayed  at  all, 
AVe  seemed  enough  to  pray  : 
But  now  we  only  think  with  shame, 
How  seldom  to  Thy  glorious  Name 
Our  lips  their  ofl’erings  pay. 
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And  when  we  gave  yet  slighter  heed 
Tiito  our  brother’s  sutlering  need, 

( )ur  hearts  reproached  us  then 
Not  half  so  mucli  as  now,  that  we 
AVith  such  a  careless  eye  can  see 
The  woes  and  wants  of  men. 


*  In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, 

To  see  w  hat  yet  remains  undone ; 

AVith  this  our  i)ride  repress, 

And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store, 

’I’hat  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 

And  may  esteem  it  less.’ 

Again,  froiii  tlio  sann*  autlior  : — 

‘  Jf  there  had  anywhere  aj)pearcd  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge,  w  here  to  ilee, 

Our  hearts  had  taken  refuge  in  that  place, 

And  not  with  'Phee. 

‘  For  we  against  creation’s  bars  had  beat 

liike  prisoned  eagles,  through  great  worlds  had  sought 
’Phough  but  a  foot  of  ground  to  ])lant  our  feet, 

AATiere  Thou  w  ert  not. 

‘  And  only  when  we  found  in  earth  and  air, 

In  heaven  or  hell  that  such  might  nowhere  be — 

That  we  could  not  ilee  from  Thee  anywhere, 

AA'c  iled  to  Thee.’ 

wr  lmv(*  .nil  known  that  |)0(‘trv,  inihu'cl,  all  poetry, 

lako>  its  <‘oloiirs  from  ilio  age  througb  wbieli  it  flows  along,  we 
>hall  not  be  surprisiMl  that  oiir  age  lias  in  oiir  country  ])roduce(l 
tlio  most  iiiobjoetivo  forms  of  poolry  that  we  have  known.  ’Phe 
pootry  of  onr  time  <K‘al^  nion*  witli  internal  states  than  any  with 
whieli  we  an*  a(*(|uainti*(l.  lint  we  liavi*  an  amazing  amount  of 
poetry  whieii  may  he  deiuuninated  saered,  hut  still  wears  the 
mystical  halo.  'Phis  is  natural  that  a  time  s(»  metaphysical  as 
om>  slu'uld  giv(‘  hirth  to  poetry  abounding  in  mystical  senti¬ 
ment.  Not.  indei‘tl,  that  this  is  always  to  lu*  regarded  as  the 
o.\j)ri*>si«ui  of  un  nnliealthful  nature,  as  it  is  seldom  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ;i  ht‘althful  natnn*  ;  Imt  it  is  inevitahle  t(>  the  forms  of 
agt*  ibrough  which  w\*  an*  passing. 

Sonu*timos  wbon  W(*  havt*  luvn  staying  a  short  time  in  a  small 
(‘onntiy  town,  or  evi*n  in  ^omo  im*trop(ditan  neighhonrhoods,  we 
liav«*  si'cn  a  youth  witii  a  V(*ry  eadavt'i'oiis  che(.*k,  usually  t)rna- 
monted  with  grot(*Stnu‘ly-shap«*d  capillary  ap|)endages,  a  certjiiu 
k’lhi  o\  atHicted  and  love-sick  look  tihout  it,  such  as  Uomco 
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have  exhihitrd  if  he  ever  felt  sea-siek  on  the  Adriatic. 
We  know  the  youiiix  man  well.  If  we  imiiiire  ahont  him,  we  are 
told,  ‘  Oh,  sir,  that  is  our  poet  and  upon  further  impiirv  we 
find  him  to  l»e  the  aiitlior  of  that  remarkable  poem,  ‘  The  Soul’s 
Aijonv,"  i>r  ‘  Tht‘  Martyred  Idea.’  Sometimes  his  poetry  takes 
the  form  of  hishny,  and  then  he  writes  on  the  development  of  an 
atom,  or  perhaps  the  metempsychosis  of  a  Tulip.  We  find  him 
out,  and  we  usually  have  such  a  rc'Vidation  of  a  scorched  and 
hlast(‘d  natur(‘  as  would  astonish  the  ap])rehensions  of  all  tin* 
love-feasts  and  experienco-mec'tings  from  the  days  of  Weshy 
downward.  As  he  drops  his  cloak  we  find  the  interesting*  ])re- 
s(‘ntation  of  a  human  soul  tattooed  all  over  with  ])ictures  of  its 
own  \anity,  mori*  curiously  than  a  New  Zealand  chief.  This 
poor  heini;*,  according  to  his  own  account,  has  sutfen'd  intolera¬ 
ble  things,  ami  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  about  his  wasted 
exist  (‘lice.  ’I’hat  is  tlu‘  modern  cant.  And  these  creatures  con- 
irive  to  give  to  the  world  a  good  many  volumes  of  stuff  which 
some  persons  call  juK'trv  ;  lu'aring  the  same  relation  to  poi‘try 
which  M‘a-sickm*ss  bears  to  healthful  and  invigorating  respira¬ 
tion,  or  the  grand  madness  of  delirium  and  fever  to  the 
s(»k‘mn  passions  of  (toniwell  or  J)antc‘.  We  havi‘  a  right  to 
expec't  all  poetry  to  b(‘  liealthy  ;  but  merely  hi‘althy  ])(H*try  is 
not  ther(‘fore  m‘C(‘Ssarily  sacix'd  ])oi‘trv,  any  mor(‘  than  a  healthy 
man  is  on  that  account  a  priest.  A  healthful  litth'  lyric  of  a 
song,  which  charms  us  in  the  parlour,  is  not  the  ‘  M(‘ssiah,’  whose 
anthems  stii*  our  spirits  in  the  cathedral.  Ourage  has  jiroduced, 
and  our  mod(‘rn  languagi‘  has  produced,  a  number  of  most 
healtliful  and  stirring  p(H‘ms,  to  which  we  dare  not  give  the 
epit!i(‘t  of  sac!*ed.  All  true  health  is  characterised  by  holding 
th(*  haj)]y  medium  b(‘tween  sick rnK‘Ss and  coar.S(‘m*ss.  A])opIexy 
and  consum]>tion  an*  both  fatal  to  hi‘alth.  Karth  has  not  much 
sympathy  with  aii*,  and  air  has  not  much  synijiathy  with  i‘arth  ; 
but  torus  both  are  necessary.  With  what  indignation  and  scorn  a 
strong,  robust  man  regards  a  weak  and  sickly  one.  ‘  What 
luisiiu'ss  has  he  to  Ik*  weak?’  says  the  strong  man.  ‘  ( \)n- 
sumption!  vhat  busin(‘ss  has  he  to  have  consumption?  1  never 
have  c«msum])tion.’  Now,  it  is  a  i|ualitv  of  air  that  it  can  take 
tin*  W(‘ight  and  measurement  of  (*arth  ;  but  c‘arth  cannot  wei<’’h 
or  measure  air.  Air  is  the  essence*  of  (*arth.  Still  wi^  will  say 
this,  that  earth  in  a  world  like  ours  is  as  necessary  as  air;  and 
the*  sin,  nay,  the*  very  tr(*ason,  of  some*  so-called  jioets  of  our  day 
is,  that  they  want  tliis,  while  with  others  the  Avhoh*  jioetic  life  is 
little*  more*  than  a  ceitain  mixture*  of  bile,  mud,  milk,  and  water. 

No  doubt  the  jiriine*  foundation  of  all  ])oe*trv  is  hcanty ;  but 
tlie  prime  essential  of  sacred  poetry  is  beauty  and  something 
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iiiuro — it  is  tlio  lieauty  of  holiness.  Poetry,  in  ooneral,  concerns 
itself  with  b<‘autv — the  Ijarinony,  tlio  syniinetry,  and  fitness 
tliiiijrs — hut  sacrrd  ])oetry  conctTiis  itself  witli  the  ^ood,  whicli 
includes  ln‘auty,  and  uses  beauty  as  the  vehich*  for  its  own 
i-inotions;  cvi'u  as  the  mind  is  u^reatc'r  than  the  ImmIv,  and  us(*s 
the  h«»dv  for  its  ]nir})oses  ;  or  as  the  soul  is  i^reatm*  than  the 
mind,  and  use's  tla'refore  the  mind.  There  is  a  tine  ]>assaue  of 
( ’nlcridi^e  which  puts  this  clearly  to  the'thoin^ht  :  tin*  distinction 
hetwi'cn  thi'se  two. 


*  Tlu*  least  ivnection  convinces  \is  that  our  se'nsations,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  arc  the  inconnniinicahle  parts  of  our  nature,  such 
as  can  he  rcdiiceil  to  no  universal  rule,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we 
have  no  ri^ht  to  t'xpcct  that  others  should  a^ree  with  us.  or  to  blame 
them  for  disagrt'i'incnt.  'fhat  the  (Ireenhmder  prefers  train  oil  to 
olive  oil,  or  I'vi'ii  to  wine,  we  explain  at  once  by  our  knowledj^e  of 
the  <*limate  and  productit)ns  to  which  he  has  been  hahituatc'd.  AVere 
th(‘  num  as  cnlie:htened  as  Plato,  his  palate  would  still  lind  that  most 
agn'cable  to  which  he  had  been  most  accustomed.  Ihit  when 
Irotjuois  S:\eh(‘u\,  aficr  havinix  been  led  to  the  most  perfect  spLcimcns 
of  ari'hitceture  iu  I’aris,  said  that  he  saw  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
cooks'-sliops,  we  attribute  tins,  without  licsitatlon.  to  the  savagery  of 
intellect,  and  inh'r,  with  certainty, that  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  was 
cither  altogether  dormant  in  his  mind.  (U*.  at  best,  very  imperfect. 
'Pile  beautiful,  therefore,  not  oriu:iuatin;;  iu  the  sensations,  must 
belong;  to  the  inti'lhvt  ;  and  therefore  weiieelare  an  object  beautiful, 
and  fi'cl  ail  iuwarvl  rii^ht  to  exjiect  tliat  others  should  coincide  with 
us.  Put  we  feel  uo  riclit  1»)  ih'iuaiid  it  ;  and  tliis  leads  us  ti)  tliat 
which  hitlu'rto  wc  have'  l  an'ly  touched  upon,  and  whicli  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  illustrate  more'  fully,  uaiiu'ly,  to  tlie  distinction  of  tlie 
beautiful  from  tlie  l^oo.1.  Pet  us  suppose'  Milton  in  eoinpany  with 
some  stern  and  prejudiced  Puritan,  eoutemplatinu:  the  front  of  York 
Pathedral,  and  at  length  expressinjj;  his  admiration  cf  its  boautv. 
\V('  will  siipp(»sj  it,  too,  at  that  tinu*  of  bis  life  when  his  religious 
Opinions,  feelings,  and  pri'jiuliees,  more  nearly  euineided  with  those 
of  the  anti-prelatists. 

‘  Vuritau. —  Ih'auty  !  1  am  sure  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

‘  Milt  an. — True  ;  hut  yet  it  is  beautiful. 

Piinfan. — It  delights  not  me.  Wliat  is  it  good  for?  Is  it  of 
any  usi'  but  to  be  stared  at  ? 

*  J////0/?.— Perhaps  not  ;  but  still  it  is  l.eautiful. 

‘  Puriftin. —  Put  call  to  mind  the  pride  and  wanton  vanity  of  those 
ernel  shavelings  that  wasted  the  labour  and  snhstaneo  of  so  manv 
thousand  poor  eivatures  in  the  erection  of  this  liaughtv  j)ile. 

*  Mdton.' — 1  do;  hut  still  it  is  very  beautiful. 

Puriftin.-  I  hink  how  many  score  of  jilaces  of  worship,  incoin- 
parahlv  better  suited  both  tor  jirayer  and  preaching,  and  how  many 
taithtiil  ministers  might  have  been  inaiutaiiicd,  to  the  blessing  ot 
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tens  of  tliousands,  to  them  ami  their  childivu's  children,  with  the 
treasures  lavished  on  tliis  worthless  mass  of  stone  and  cement. 

*  Milton. — Too  true;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  very  beautiful. 

‘  Tnri/nn. — And  it  is  not  merely  useless,  but  it  feeds  the  pride  of 
the  prelates,  and  keeps  alive  the  Popish  and  carnal  spirit  of  the 
people. 

‘  Milton. — Even  so  ;  and  I  presume  not  to  cpiestion  the  wisdom, 
nor  detract  from  the  pious  zeal  of  the  first  reformers  of  Scotland, 
who,  for  these  reasons,  destroyed  so  many  fabrics,  scarce  inferior  in 
beauty  to  this  now  before  our  eyes.  Hut  I  did  not  call  it  f:;ood,  nor 
have  1  told  thee,  brother,  that  if  this  were  levelled  with  the  p;rouud, 
and  existed  only  in  the  works  of  the  modeller  or  engraver,  that  1 
should  desire  to  reconstruct  it.  4'he  good  consists  in  the  congruity 
of  a  thing  with  the  laws  of  the  reason  and  the  nature  of  the  will,  and 
in  its  iitness  to  determine  the  latter,  to  actualist*  tlie  ftirmer,  and  it 
is  always  discursive.  The  beautiful  arises  from  the  preconceived 
harmony  of  an  object — whether  sight  or  sound — with  the  inborn  and 
constitutional  rules  of  the  judgment  and  imagination;  and  it  is 
always  intuitive.  As  light  to  the  eye,  even  such  is  beauty  to  the 
mind,  which  cannot  but  liave  comjdacency  in  whatt‘vcr  is  perceived 
as  pn*contigured  to  its  living  faculties. 

‘  JIrnrr  the  Greeks  eall  a  beautiful  object  KaXov,  quasi  koAoui/,  that 
is,  “  callinq  on  the  soul^  which  receives  instantly  and  icelcomes  it  as 
something  con-natural.^' ' 

If  we  wvre  to  attiunpt  to  cliaracterizo  saenal  poetry,  wo  sliouhl 
find,  first,  that  it  is  distinguished  by  its  qucdities.  Tln^  (pialitios 
of  ])()etrv  in  general  arc  the  ways  ami  works  of  naturt* — the 
t'artli,  the  heavens.  J>ut  sacred  poetry  distinguishes  bt*twx*ei^ 
the  subject  and  the  method  of  its  treatment.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the ‘Iliad’  of  Homer,  and  tln^  ‘  Paradise  Lost;’ 
lM‘twt‘eu  th(*  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  writings  of  C^iwper.  The 
difference  is  sundy  in  the  subject  of  the  theme.  Tlu^  sacred 
poet  may  select  tlic*  same  subject,  but  he  consecrates  it  liy  a 
dirtenuit  tn'atmcnt ;  lie  hallow\s  the  objects  of  nature,  and  lie 
p(‘m‘trates  tin*  human  forms  and  incidmits  by  giving  to  them 
a  lK‘auty  and  a  mystiuy  never  the  jiropcnty  of  mati'rial  things, 
except  as  they  are  bcdield  as  the  vehicle  for  spiritual  jmrposes 
and  ]H)wa*rs.  The  sacred  poet,  therefore,  would  never  dw'ell, 
whatever  his  subject  might  be,  upon  tho.se  aspects  which  might 
tend  only  to  degrade  or  depreciati;  man,  or  merely  to  exalt 
him  ill  the  theatre  of  mere  animal  strength.  The  nature  of  man 
is  .such  that  (‘ven  the  poet  mo.st  merely  human  has  touches, 
and  hints,  and  living  jiictures  which  serve  to  show  the  infinite 
nature  in  him  ;  but  they  will  want  the  redeeming  clause.s,  the 
sacred  glow',  the  bright  ho])e,  the  w'ord  of  light,  and  of  re.st ;  and, 
as  a  law'  and  a  rule,  the  simpler  and  the  humbler  sacred  poet 
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mystery.  The  Christiau  system  is  the  wisilom  of  God  in  a 
mystery ;  and  all  its  iloctrines  and  all  its  truths  and  stories  arc 
sutfiised  in  the  light  of  a  ‘mild  mystery.’  Tlic.-^e  are  the  (lualities 
of  sacred  ])oetry.  dV)  the  degree  to  wliich  such  ])oetry  is  highest, 
these*  ^vill  he  found  to  he  its  attributes.  In  Dante,  Milton — in 
siicre'd  jKH'ts  of  another  .order — of  Montgomery,  of  Elizabeth 
Bixuvning — it  is  impossible  that  such  movements  of  the  waters  of 
the  sold  can  be‘  indulged  without  strengthening,  and  elevating, 
and  purifying. 

If  our  .space*  permitt(‘d,  we  might  speak  of  the  forms  beiu'ath 
which  the  .sacred  poets  of  our  day  deveh>p  them.se‘lves,  as  four. 
We  have*  first  the  poets  of  THK  (U.oi.STKR  ;  venerable*,  monastic, 
and  hermetic  men,  le*ading  s(*cluded  and  saert'd  liv(*s.  Their 
utte'rauces  are  .sacrexl,  too,  following  some*Avhat  in  the*  .ste]>sof  the 
saintly  H(‘rbe‘rt,  yet  semu'times  cold  ;  .so  freejuently  through  their 
verse's  sighs  the  wiuel  that  nujans  through  the  cold  .stone  jullar.s, 
;uid  among  the*  crypt-like*  architrave*.s.  the*  poe'try  of  the 

cloiste'r  behuigs,  of  cour.se,  that  of  K(*ble,  and  e*ven  the  |)oetry 
of  ’fre'cch  and  Faber.  We  .should  also  include'  that  e)f  Alfeird 
.ind  of  Isaac  William.s.  Of  all  the.se  men  the*  one  intended  by 
nature*  most  truly  for  the  peiet  is  Freelerick  Faber,  lie  luis,  as 
<<ur  re'aele'is  kimw,  left  the  c*e>mmunie)n  of  the  Church  of  Englanel, 
aiiel  is  enie*  e>f  the*  most  enthusiastic  prie.sts  of  the*  oratory  of 
St.  Philiji  Ne'ri.  In  jnose  and  in  jieictry  he  hiis  a  me)st  ])rolific 
pe'u  ;  but  most  of  the  jieietry  eif  the  cloi.ster  has  be*e'n  createei 
fre>m  tiie  iutlu(‘ue*e*  of  John  lve*ble'anel  the  ‘Christian  Year.’  One 
eif  the  most  elistinguislK*el  instane'cs  is  Isjiac  William.s.*  llis 
peH'ins  tlow  ihrenigh  imiume*rable  eelitieins  e)f  every  .size*  anel 
sha}K',  and  his  ver.ses  exhibit  great  lle*xibility  of  nu'asure.  They 
are*  ele'vote'el  to  the  .service's  e)f  the  CJiurch,  anel,  if  we  may  say 
.so,  rise  like*  an  i nee* use*  which,  with  groat  sweetne.ss,  is  yet  more 
re-markable  for  the*  ve)lume  of  its  clouel  than  the  fragrance.  Ho 
aims  to  bring  eve*ry  portion  e>f  the  Church  beneath  the  .symbe>li.sm 
e»f  his  jUK-try,  anel  e*ven  the;  anci(*nts  have  be-en  maele  to  reneler 
their  me*eel  of  homage  to  Chri.stianity  in  his  ‘  Classical  Com¬ 
plaints  anel  Scriptural  Remedies  ;’•!•  heathen  orach's  confe.ssing 
Christ.  This  volume  has  a  rich  value  to  the  young  Chri.stian 
stuelent.  With  imne  of  the  e[uaintne.ss  e)f  Herbert,  ne)  meidern 
writer  has  so  attemptcel  te)  give  to  his  verses  the  peculiarities  of 
Church  imagery.  We  will  not,  however,  epiote  from  the.se,  but 
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from  some  of  his  pK  ins  which,  while  they  liave  loss  of  the 
cloister,  have  the  fulness  of  that  life  of  holiuoss  with  which  his 
poems  overflow.  Th(‘  following  is  a  very  pretty  ada])tation  of 
an  ancient  idcii : — 

THE  BIBTH. 

‘  The  eldest  boy  the  tale  hetman. 

From  each  to  each  the  whisper  ran, 

With  lovinjj  lau^h  1  heard  him  say, 

“  We  have  a  brother  born  to-day.” 

‘  Like  summer  li^litnini;  then  there  wrouj^ht 
In  me  a  strangle  mysterious  tliou^ht, 

What  if  ’mid  antjels  when  I  die. 

Such  w  hisper  mif;ht  bo  heard  on  high !  ’ 

Wo  have  also  always  thought  the  following  a  very  pleasant  and 
cheerful  measurt*,  (‘ailed  ‘Childukn'  : — 

‘  CHILDREN. 

‘  Our  sliadowa  in  the  eventide 
Will  longer  stretch  and  longer. 

And  pacing  with  us  side  by  side 
The  cares  of  life  grow  stronger. 

‘  Then  (lod  around  us  in  his  ways 
Is  little  cliiKlren  bringing, 

While  in  the  morning  of  their  days 
Their  careless  hearts  are  singing. 

*  Such  little  things  their  thoughts  engage. 

So  cheaply-bought  their  treasures; — 

Yet  nothing  fiils  the  heart  of  age 
Like  their  sweet  simple  pleasures. 

*  A  picture  rude — a  book  begun — 

.V  wooden  horse  liHlf-broken. 

Or  mimic  manhood  carried  on 
By  feats  in  fancy  spoken. 

‘  The  harness’d  horse — it  liath  a  spell — 

The  “  trains  ”  are  ever  going  ; 

Such  fountains  in  their  spirits  dwell, 

And  fill  to  overflowing. 

‘  Whatever  joys  to-day  may  shine, 

Whate’er  may  touch  with  sorrow ; 

Yet  it  will  be,  1  well  divine, 

A  something  else  to-morrow. 

‘  Such  trifles  will  their  hearts  employ, 

A  shell— a  flower — a  feather, 

If  none  of  these,  a  cup  of  joy 
It  is  to  be  together. 
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*  Their  souls  are  like  the  early  morn, 

'riieir  fancies  so  lijjht- hearted ; 

Tlio  hues  which  are  each  moment  born, 

Kach  moment  are  departed. 

*  No  conqueror  who  hath  kingdoms  won 

Uath  such  delight  in  glory  ; — 

No  poet  by  himself  outdone 
Jn  his  heart-thrilling  story. 

*  No  miser  when  in  seasons  past 

lie  counts  his  gains  and  losses ; 

No  exile  to  his  home  at  last 
When  o’er  the  sea  he  crosses. 

‘  No  sailor  on  fair  winds  to  llee 
Hath  e’er  been  so  delighted ; 

No  client  long  in  (’haiicery 
AVho  finds  that  he  is  righted. 

‘  And  if  it  be  the  heart  of  man 
Which  our  existence  measures, 

Far  longer  is  their  childhood’s  span 
Than  that  of  manly  pleasures. 

‘  For  long  each  month  and  year  is  then 
Their  thoughts  and  days  extending, 

13ut  months  and  years  pass  swift  w  ith  men 
To  time’s  last  goal  descending. 

*  With  chang’d  desires  as  life  runs  on 

Still  doing  and  undoing; 

And  e’en  at  last  when  age  is  won 
Some  shadow"  still  pursuing. 

‘  When  I  in  children  at  my  knee 
This  lesson  am  discerning, 

No  w  isdom  of  the  schools  for  me 
Is  half  so  worth  the  learning. 

‘  Like  children’s  toys  a  little  w  hile 
When  we  have  pass’d  the  portal, 

Will  be  the  cares  which  men  beguile. 

And  all  things  that  are  mortal.’ 

But  the  poetry  of  the  cloister  usually  sets  a  reserve  on  tliese 
teeliiigs  ;  that  of  this  school  has  the  coldness  of  the  pric\stly 
service — the  purity  and  thc^  care,  the  whiteness,  tlie  precision, 
and  the  order  of  the  arrangement  of  the  shrines  and  chapels — 
the  nave,  and  transept,  and  choir,  trodden  and  guarded  by  the 
priest,  hut  without  the  congregation.  » 

A  s(;cond  order  of  our  siicred  ])oets  constitute  the  poetry  of 
TUF.  CnuuCH.  These  an^  tliey  who  have  enriched  our  hym- 
iiology.  Idieir  words  are  our  anthems  and  our  liturgies,  ^fo  this 
order  belongs  the  Wattses,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  Hel>erR  of  other 
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(lays,  and  the*  Monti^oinerys  and  B<)nai*s  of  ours.  Their  voico 
art*  tin*  voict'S  of  the  multitudes  of  the  Church.  Their  words  are 
not  the  wt»rds  of  priests,  hut  of  men,  and  their  strains  ‘rise  likr 
a  steam  of  rich  distilUnl  perfum(‘s.'  They  do  not  express  so 
much  the  hidden  and  the  unuttered  experiences  of  the  lonely 
ht'nnit  or  anchorit«*,  as  the  voi(*es  and  feelings  of  the  choir. 
Tln*y  an*  in  an  eminent  (h‘gree  the  lyrists  (ji  the  Cdiurch.  d  hoy 
an*  to  the  C(nnmunity  of  tlie  faithfid  what  the  ballad  and  the 
song  writer  an*  to  tin*  merry  world.  It  is  true  that  the  lavs  of 
cloistei*s  often  expri'ss  the  universal  emotion  ;  but  the  voice  ot 
the  cloister  lies  lu'arer  to  the  soul,  the  voice  ot  the  Church  lu  s 
neana*  to  tin*  blood.  The  finest  hymn  ot  our  age,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  Kehlo’s  : — 

‘  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear.* 

But  in  the  siime,  or  a  nearly  ecpial  dt‘gnv  to  it,  deserves  to  l  o 
placed  the  plaintivi*  chord  of  Josiah  Condor  : — 

‘  IIow  shall  I  copy  Him  I  serve?/ 

Montgomery  was  emin(‘ntly  the  poet  of  the  Church  in  his 
lyrical  etforts :  in  others  befalls  beneath  another  classitication 
and  U'ccmi'S  tin*  poet  of  the  family.  The  po(‘trv  of  the  Clmreii 
is  loud,  jubilant,  surging;  on  its  noble  ])alpitations  the  soui 
mounts  up,  and  walks  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  :  the  ])0(  try 
of  the  cloi>t(‘r  is  low,  s\d)du(‘d,  t(‘arful,  trembling,  whispiTing, 
expn  •ssing  itself,  rather  than  helping  otluTs. 

Th(‘n‘  is  a  third  classification  of  sacr(‘d  poetry,  which  may 
called  that  of  THi:  sTrnv.  It  is  less  s])iritual,  more  thoughtlu)  : 
less  sim|)le,  more*  scholarly.  It  is,  perha])s,  the  ]M)('try  of  the 
inU*ll(‘et  ;  it  is  jn'iietratinl  by  tin*  broader  shafts  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  it  ('ompassi'.s  a  dec'per  and  higher  jnirj)ose,  and  is  to  tiir 
ministrati(m  of  tin*  pri'sent  day  what  the  ])rophets  of  old  v/eit* 
to  tin*  psalmists.  Such  was  Dante  ;  such  in  our  day  was  ^Irs. 
Browning.  This  is  ess(‘ntially  higher  than  eith(*r  of  tin*  last 
classifications.  It  inchuh's  tlnmi  as  the  dramatic  or  the  e])ie 
|)ower  inchnh*s  tin*  lyric.  This  is  that  ]>(n‘try  in  which  the  great 
vindication  of  IVovidenc(*  occurs,  in  winch  the  ])lan  and  scop<‘ 
ot  life  and  its  mysteries  are  ])resented  in  the  order  and  sacred 
ritual  ot  the  pix't’s  work.  The  first  orders  are  like  Cliurch 
ordinances  ami  sacraments  :  there  is  l(*ss  that  is  human  and 
palpahh*,  mon*  that  is  Diviiu'.  Iti  the  last  there  is  more  that  is 
human  ;  more  that  lust  rate's  and  illustrates  the  human  intelh*ct  : 
while  it  has  not  the  cunning  artifice'  of  ex]>ression  so  mucli  ;\s 
the  mastery  over  many  and  might v  emotions. 

Ihen^  is  yet  a  fourth  classification  of  sacred  poets:  those  of 
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WE  are  fond  of  looking  at  Protestantism  tlirongli  Popish 
spi‘ctacles.  We  often  feel  as  we  look  that  we  arc  thus 
ohtaininfif  a  far  hett(‘r  view  of  the  Romanists.  We  feel  that  we 

O  •  •  •  • 

know  all  about  them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  indeed,  to  know  all 
alK)ut  flte/tn,  while  they  know  nothing  about  us.  The  jiresent  little 
brochure  is  <]uite  an  illustration.  If  we  were  to  describe  it  we 
should  do  so  by  calling  it  ‘  a  treatise  u])on  spiritual  ])erfection, 
founded  on  wilful  and  malicious  lying.’  Archer  Butler,  in  his 
‘  Essay  on  Dm  elopment,’  in  reply  to  Dr.  Newman,  spoke  of 
that  distinguished  piTverse  power  of  ‘  vividly  describing  infi¬ 
delity  and  calling  it  Protestantism,  and,  under  the  Protestantism 
so  described,  covertly  leaving  to  be  included  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England.’  Something  of  this  admirable  spirit  of  adroit  and 
telling  tactics  is  very  manifest  in  the  pampldet  l)efore  us.  It  is 
an  argument  to  show  that  only  in  the  Romish  communion  shall 
we  ever  find  the  practice  of  using  mental  gifts  and  exercises  for 
the  glory  of  CkhI.  ‘  The  ]>erfection  of  man,  it  se(‘ms,  consists 
exclusively  in  the  p(*rfection  of  his  morrd  and  spiritual  nature, 
intellectual  excellence  forming  no  part  of  it  whatever.  This 
proposition  is  undoubtedly  imjdied  in  C/atholic  doctrine  and 
])ractic(\’  Mr.  Ward  throws  together  in  on(‘  lieaj)  all  o})inions 
Anti-Papist,  or,  as  he  would  say,  Anti-Catholic,  and  these'  are  all 
Protestant.  He  turns  to  the  Popish  Catechism,  and  he  finds  its 
second  question  and  answer,  ‘  Why  did  God  make  you?*  ‘To 
know  him,  love  him,  and  serv^e  him  in  tliis  world,  and  to  be 
happy  with  him  in  the  next.’  This  then  is  the  chief  end  of  man, 
*  the  perfection  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ;*  and  then 


*  'Jlic  J^elatian  of  Intellectual  Power  to  Mans  True  Perfection, 
considered  in  Two  Essays  read  before  the  En^^lish  Academy  of 
the  Catholic  Religion.  Puhlivshed,  with  Notes  and  A])pendice8,  by 
desire  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  Academy. 
By  William  George  AV'ard,  D.Ph.  London :  Burns  &  Lambert. 
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St.  I^'iiatiiis  ami  St.  Tlii»ina.s  and  a  heap  of  other  .saints,  are 
•  pioted  to  show  tliat  this  is  tlio  Clmreli’s  doctrine.  Tlien  .Mr. 
Ward  is  eontident  that,  as  time  goes  on,  tliisone  (|ucstion  will  1« 
more  and  more  found  to  1k‘  the  deejiest  point  at  i.ssue  between 
t'atholie  and  Anti-Catholic  thinker.s.  And  then  Lonl  Brougham 
and  .Sir  William  Hamilton  are  ipioted  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  honoured,  inde]iendent  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  per¬ 
fection,  lor  his  intellectual  achievements;  and,  therefore,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  all  IVotestiints  ignore  the  doctrine  of  the  glorv  of  (Jod 
i*,**\^  spiritmd  ])ertection  ot  man  as  the  end  of  our  being. 
Ibis  is  exactly  the  course  of  reasoning  followed  by  Mr.  Ward. 
Mr.  Ward  is  very  well  known  to  our  readers  as  thi^  author  of 
The  bh'al  ot  a  t  hristian  fhureh,  andasoneot  the  distinguished 
IHTverts  fioin  O.xford  to  Rome.  Are  we  toreg.ard  it  asa  strange 
thing  that  the.se  men  cannot  become  perverts  themselves  with¬ 
out  at  the  .same  time  attem|)ting  in  all  their  writings  to  convey 
to  the  world  pmaerted  repre.sentations  of  the  opinions  of  all 
.sections  of  the  t.'hri.stian  Church  beside  ?  Charles  Lamb,  ainone 
certain  ‘  Theses  Qiuedam  'I'lieologica-,’  propo.sed  the  following” 
Whet  her  C.od  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a  true  man? 
W  hether  honesty  be  an  angelic  virtue,  or  not  rather  belonging  to 
that  chess  ot  <|uabties  which  the  schoolmen  term  ‘  virtutes'ininus 
sidendida',  et  hominis  et  terra'  nimis  jiarticipcs’ t  W’hether  the 
•^•ra|ilnm  anientes’  do  not  manifest  their  goodue.ss  by  the  way 
of  vi.-ion  and  tlu'ory?  and.  Whether  practice  be  not  a  .suli- 
ccle.stud  and  merely  human  virtue  ?  From  our  jieru.sal  of  Mr 
\\ar.ls  hook,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  -ive  a  very 
.hstinct  reply  m  the  atlirmative  to  all  these  <|ue,stions  His 
notions  alioiit  hone.sty  and  truth  of  statement  are  wholjy  dif- 
crent  to  tlai.se  old-lashioiie.l  and  jilaiii  ones  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  ot  calling  Chri.stiaii  and  Knglish.  He  refers  to  the  (Catholic 
<  ateclnsm.  Did  he  ever  hear  of  so  coiitemiitible  an  affair,  we 
woiidei,  as  •  the  Assembly’s’— grievously  heretical  no  .loiibt. 

■ ',!  '/.'■‘'.I”:''";".’''  <•'«  religious  mind  of  I’re.sbyferiaii  Scotland, 
ot  (.ah  mist  ic  Wales,  of  the  Congregationali.sm  of  England  (Bap¬ 
tist  .and  Indeiiendent),  and  the  Puritan  mind  of  the  United 

u  i|  *  I  ‘I'uu •■‘“'I  •'»"«'er  of  that  catechism  is 

endi^rrr’-f  l'  7*  '">'>•?’  *  Man’s  chief 

end  is  ,1  glorify  t.od  and  to  en|ov  him  for  ,'ver.’  It  seems  then 

tliaf  other  per.sons  be.sides  Mr.  Ward  have  thought  of  gloi’-itVin.^ 

Sm  If  tiature,  as  the  d.ief  end 

man.  W  hatcY'r  the  duet  end  may  be,  it  is  impo.ssible  not  to 

i7l  11  o  of.  this  before  us  a  degrading  exhibition 

, '  •  ■  •  iidur.’ ot.  all  tour.s  er  iigiag  and  erawling”at  the  teet 

«•'  l.iP'd  dignitarieis  .Mr.  Ward  says  his  idea  of  s^.iritual  per- 
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foction  is  the  abject  ])rostnition  of  tlie  will.  Piety  shows  itself 
precisely  in  self-prt>stration.  It  innst  be  gratifyini:]^  to  him  to 
know  that  in  our  conception  he  has  realized  his  own  ideal,  iiappy 
beintjf  to  attain  to  that  to  which  so  few  attain.  At  the  same 
time,  our  readers  will  be  ^lad  to  find  a  portrait  of  Protestant 
piety,  from  which  wo  learn  that  ‘one  of  the  chief  elements  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  to  ]iav('  good  health.  A  vigorous  .state  of  bodily  health  is 
regarded  by  them  as  singularly  .suitable  to  the  true  Christian.* 
‘  Hut  it  is  not  heroic  j)erfectioQ  alone ;  all  moral  ])erfection  is 
odious  and  conteinjdible  to  these  Anti-Catholic  thinkers.*  Ho 
<lilatcs  upon  the.se  thoughts. 

‘  As  to  those  deeper  exercises  which,  in  a  good  Catholic,  give  their 
real  value  to  such  external  performances; — the  earnest  desire  for 
pur  ity  of  intention,  and  emancipation  from  human  respect ;  tho 
incessant  watch  placed  on  the  avenues  of  thought,  lest  unworthy 
motives  sliould  intrude;  the  constant  communication  through  the 
<lay  ludween  the  soul  and  its  Creator ; — such  exercises  as  these  they 
neither  value,  nor,  in  fact,  comprehend:  while  the  great  doctrine  of 
man’s  corruption,  which  alone  can  furnisli  us  with  even  a  tolerably 
correct  appreciation  of  human  alfairs,  is  alien  from  their  whole 
range  of  thought.  It  results  from  all  this,  that  their  picture  of  tho 
Christian  cliaracter  ditfers  fundamentally  from  the  Catholic,  (^itho- 
lics  regard  Christian  virtue  as  consisting  in  the  will’s  abject  prostra¬ 
tion  before  Almighty  God:  but  these  Christians  condemn  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  as  degrading  and  unmanly  ;  and  since  they  happen 
to  b(5  our  fellow-countrymen,  they  further  brand  it  as  un-English. 

‘  1  have  said  that  these  men  nut  only  do  not  value  the  exercises  of 
Catholic  piety,  but  do  not  even  comprehend  them.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  generally,  1  think,  at  all  (juick  in  understanding  any  view  of 
things,  which  materially  dilfers  from  their  own.  They  are  neither 
remarkable  for  depth  of  philosophy,  nor  of  feeling ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  genial  temperament  is  generally  accompanied  by  feelings 
ol  afiy  great  keenness  or  depth.  Prom  both  these  defects  it  follows, 
that  they  are  (piitt*  unable  even  to  imagine  the  process  which  leads 
men,  diilercntly  constituted  from  themselves,  either  to  Catholicism 
on  one  side,  or  intidelity  on  the  other.  They  look  down,  I  repeat, 
with  great  serenity  both  on  i’apist  and  infidel ;  yet  it  is  the  I’apist 
who  receives  the  largest  share  of  their  contempt :  and  those  bodily 
austerities,  which  the  saints  have  so  assiduously  practised,  afford 
special  materials,  whether  for  flippant  ridicule  or  grave  denunciation. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Consider  the  real  nature  of  a  saint’s 
aspirations;  consider  that  burning  desire  of  interior  perfection, 
which  would  make  it  a  far  greater  suffering  to  abstain  from  aus¬ 
terities  than  to  practise  them.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  many  men  of  the 
class  ice  are  considering^  can  no  more  approach  to  the  comprehension 
of  such  things  as  these ^  than  a  brute  can  approach  to  following  the 
steps  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  /  * 
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It  Ik;  .sul«tautially  correct,  is  a  (lUesSi^'n  or  „„ 

scie..t.hc  value  of  tl.eir  principle  *  T  ?  afiecting  t|., 

«‘en,  tluit  intellectual  culture  an.l  I.^  f  P''»*oil)lo  is,  we  l,av,. 
en.l.  -Our  perfection  corSls  ,1  L?!?' 
but  of  ever)-  pait.  Here  then  we  fi  P*^*^*^*^^'®*!  of  one  pup 

be-  conshlcridr  and  no  o^e  will'': 

fairly  to  our  antagonists.’  Thus  lu-.ff  f  f 

i-sn.  as  e.s.^.ntially  defective  in  Sr  t^fv  U 

while  to  att, -n.pt  t.,  set  him  iS  F'  "ortl, 

i>npp<.se  he  needs  to  be  .set  ri.d.t  T  *'  P«>lish  as  to 

may  make  mistakes.  When  mcm  m  "r 
we  jmlge  of  them  differentlv.  “"‘'•^opresent  matters  of  fact 
1C  (l(K*triiio  which  \vif]»  .  i 

show,  .Mr.  Wur,l  insists  of  the  r!l  r  ""  r  '  iw^'^^'^tionsness  ;ii„| 

theglorifv-ing(!„,|  an.l  e„iovimr  ‘hiT;'  Poifoctioi,  t,, 

pious  Protestant  would  hi.'rti le  •  '''■'t’*' oven- 

.'•■’audly  the  case  with  men ‘.  J'^is'^^r':  r’''i  I 

infinite  amount  of  verl)i  i.T,.  *  cliool,  J.e  has  emplo\-ed  aii 

toristie  of  his  esaivs  is  a:erv\?;;/”'P“r  ,  ^I-arae 

Haim  ton,  who  is  nia.le  to  .sj.V  in  hi'  -V'*:***’^ 

"bat  he  d.K-s  not  s;iv  ll  ivimr  't''  on  Metaplivsii-s 

•'iont...l  .Sir  Udlh-.-,n.,"he  1,;.  ::" ".i'';'|noted  and  n.isivprc 
then,  at  hmgth  wo  uii.lorstaiid 'vI,,,':  <  Well 

]>liical  world,  if  Sir  WillinTn  Hn?  1/ philoso- 
repre.sentative.’  We  ,|„  '"‘‘’y  accepted  as  v.iiir 

«b.hU.rat..  ami  wick,-,  "mt  with.; 


--  ‘b-iiU-rat..  aV.  :  .rmS;---  b>  bavonm;  wi 

viows.  The  reference  of  '  r'P‘‘"baf.on  of  any  writoi 


tart;;,/;,,;;;,""'.;-  >«>'••> 

man  IS  so  constituted  th-.t  his  f  i/-* '  ability,  that 

Pi'rtamty  of  the  chase  afte;  k^  by  the  int 

bationary  ..haracter  of  all  his  km L!"' I  '‘'^''i’"  P''- 

^c-itement  .,mi  .Hctivitv  of  his  mi  'l  ^^^’i  pleasurahl, 

tuo  t,,  --'P  n.tellect.ial  ■  enterprise:  sS  ‘.'‘^f^mat  iiiccii 

^^blo  eomhtion  of  improvement  '  It  ''"'■■‘‘P''" 

this  perverse  writer  takes  tl  ' '  •''' "I"’’* ''mazing  that  while 

umisfs  that  tin-  ffbirifving  Pb'b'^opher  and 

i^J.rfem,  m  tin-  very  p.as.sa'ge  to  whh'l  "  "'7^''“’'“  ""■  P'"*'''  b'' 

b«  does  not  .p,ote.  Sir  M’i'lliam  declare  ’"f 

idi  *:  *’*  fb(>  glory  of  ],nt  tl mean,  <n 

bshment  of  hi.s  own',,erfcc£.  '^"’y  tbe  aceon,. 

I  jt  ory  (>f  his  Creator.’  Indeed'  the 'manifest 

•  °  """bo;  and  this  lies  at  the 
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Activity  a  means  of  Spiritual  Growth, 


fouiulaticni  of  tho  distinction  of  tlie  two  systems.  Protestantism 
is  essentially  mental  activity.  As  Sir  William  Hamilton  would 
Siiy,  it  makes  every  man  Ids  own  end — makes  him  an  indivi¬ 
dual  L,dves  independence  and  distinctiveness  to  his  faculties,  iii 
Older  that  he  may  bi'come  a  mean  ot  the  l)ivine  j^^lory  and  th(^ 
Divine  ^race.  Popery,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  mental 
sLiveiy.  It  abrogates  and  destroys  entirely  the  individuality 
and  the  freedom  of  man;  puts  padlocks  and  fetters  on  all  mental 
<ictivit\  ;  contradicts  the  right  ot  evTry  man  to  think,  or  even  to 
he,  but  as  the  church  would  liave  him'  to  think  and  to  be.  It  is 
a  (piestion  not  very  easily  solv'ed,  perhaps,  how  tar  the  happiness 
ot  man,  nay  moio,  his  highest  blessedness,  consists  in  possession 
conferred  upon  him  independent  of  all  etibrt  or  seeking.  Our 
wriU'i*  ([uot(‘s  Father  Newman,  who  says, —  ^ 


*  1  he  happiness  of  the  soul  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the 
atlcctions  :  not  in  scmsual  pleasures,  not  in  activity,  not  in  excite¬ 
ment,  not  in  sell-esteem,  not  in  the  consciousness  ot  power,  not  in 

knowledge . This  is  our  real  and  true  bliss  ;  not  to  know,  or 

to  eflect,  or  to  pursue ;  but  to  love,  to  hope,  to  joy,  to  admire,  to 
revere,  to  adore.  Our  real  and  true  hlisf;  lies  in  the  possession  of 
these  objects  on  which  our  hearts  may  rest  and  he  satisfied.' 


But  this  is  not  all.  Mcto  po.ssession  does  not  satisfy.  Th(‘  sock¬ 
ing  go(‘S  (‘ver  b.‘tbrc  the  tinding;  the  hungering  biTore  the  tillin<»-- 
tlu‘  wr(‘sthng  before  the  overcoming.  Tiiere  is  nothing  in  Serip- 
tUK*,  as  th(‘r(‘  is  nothing  in  human  nature',  to  warrant  this  concei)- 

tion  ot  man  as  a  mere  passive  instrmm'nt  of  will-less  bh^sseeliK'ss _ 

I  neither  knowing,  or  (>tfecting,  or  pursuing.’  Thesi*  men  deli<dit 
m  regauling  human  natun*  as  a  kind  of  uncfmscious  bucket,  to  be 
let  up  and  down  the  well,  and  to  contain  just  so  much  of  refresh¬ 
ment  as  they  shall  pi'rmit.  Is  then'  not,  we  might  ask,  such  a 
thing  as  sanctitii'd  curiosity?  Mr.  Ward  vehemently  inotests 
against  the  pleasure  of  investigation.  (V'rtainlv  it  is  very  desirable 
to  let  old  closets  and  old  clothes-chests  alone.^  They  may  contain 
a  great  many  stage  properties  best  seen  afar  otf,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  otten  to  trighten  rash  impiirers  away,  or  so  sneer  them 
ott  He  reters  to  the  aphorisms  of  Father  Newman aphorisms 
ot  the  anti-(  athohe  Truth  Society ’—.such  as  ‘Man’s  work  and 

(llirv  nc!  rrtot.  _ _ --  i*  •  ••  • 
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Jlnty,  as  man  consists,  not  in  possessing,  iint  in  seeking.'  ‘  His 
liappiness  ami  true  dignity  con.sists  in  tlie  pursuit.’  ‘  As  Catlioli- 
cisin  begins  witli  faitli,  so  Protestantism  ends  with  impiiiy.’  These 


are  coniinended  as  apliorisms— these  and  others,  all  very  sharp 
an  saiiKd.  Yet  there  is  nothing  said  which  might  not  be 
usu  as  an  argument  why  apple  trees  should  not  grow,  or  why 
n  an  s  s  lou  d  not  become  men.  Living  here  is  not  only  a  state 
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of  iiKMitul  activity,  ami,  usually,  of  imaital  unrest.  f)l)joctles.s 
n‘stl(‘ssiu'ss  is,  indeed,  ever  to  he  de}>lored  ;  hut  \vitIiout  the 
aLcitation  and  the  exeitenient  of  unattained  desire,  lunv  few 
tilings  would  bc‘  gained?  Would  even  heaven  itself  he  gained? 
‘The  intidlect  is  pi‘rfectc‘d,  not  hy  knowledge,  hut  hy  activity.’ 
This  is  not  our  rest.  ‘  The  eye  is  never  satistied  with  seeing,  nor 
tlie  ear  with  ht'aring.’  The  apostle’s  ainhitioii  was  not  to  count 
that  h(*  had  attained  or  apprehended,  hut  to  pre.ss  toward  the 
mark.  Dr.  Ward,  we  may  suppose,  has  found  rest.  He  is  not 
seeking.  He  lias  found.  But  h(‘  has  not  tound  either  a  good 
t(*mper,  or  a  truthful  disposition,  or  a  loving  heart.  Meantime 
lu‘  hos'  found  some  ‘old  wives’  fahle.^,’  which  he  discusses  with  a 
most  edifying  gusto.  He  hrings  out  his  little  vlnnUj rette  to 
sprinkh*  and  fumigate  himself,  wliile  he  mentions,  shocked  and 
ln)iTified,  tin*  unhallowed  jirojiensity  of  the  anti-Catholie  mind 
to  .s(*ek  to  know  and  to  impiire  into  facts  of  nature,  or  the 
pow(‘rs  and  forces  of  matt(.*r,  or,  in  tine,  the  ends  of  knowledge. 
I>ut  although  not  condescending  to  such  follies,  he  has  his  own 
topics  of  interest.  There  are  matters  which  till  his  mind,  also, 
with  a  sublime  unri‘st.  Let  the  reader  just  bring  before  his 
c‘ye  tin*  thought  id’  any  rational  mortal  entering  into  tlie  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  a  topic  as  the  following  paragraph,  and  settling 
it 


‘It  h  as  been  objected  tliat  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  also  Adam 
before  the  Fall,  were  most  higldy  endowed  with  excellencies  of  the 


Ourselves  are  all  unfitt(‘d  for  such  tiights  ;  wi‘  are  content 
with  the  humbler  t.usk  of  im|uiring  into  the  evidences,  and  rela¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  duty.  We  are  so  feeble  and  impious  as  to 
feel  pleasure  in  th(‘se  impiiries  ;  even  fancy  they  add  strength 


m 


intclhvtus.  \ow,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  are  various  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  intellectus,  which  are  most  intimately  bound  up  with 
moral  and  spiritual  [icrfcction :  1  mean  the  possession  iii  a  high 
degree  of  faith,  of  the  four  dona  intellectualia,  and  of  prudence.  It 
is  the  virtutes  intellect ualcs  other  than  prudence,  whicli  arc  not  thus 
connected  with  sjiiritual  perfection.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  these  virtutes  intellect uules  are  represented  Inj  thcoloqians,  as 
heinq  in  anq  hind  of  icat/  an  iiiteqral  part  of  ^far^fs  and  of  Adam's 
personal  perfection.  And  it  so  liappens  that  ice  can  fire  a  most  con~ 
elusive  anstcer  to  this  question  ;  for  Billuart  quotes  with  agreement 
St.  Antoninus's  judgment,  that  Adam  had  them  in  a  higlier  degree 
than  Mary,  (‘onsider  the  j)lace  assigned  to  ]Vlary  by  Catholic  theo¬ 
logians,  a  place  so  immeasurably  exalted  above  that  of  any  other 
creature  ;  and  estimate  by  that  consideration  the  extravagance  of 
supposing  that  aijy  of  them  could  place  Adam  above  ^lary,  in  any 
particular  a[)pcrtainiug  ever  so  distantly  to  her  personal  perfection.’ 
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to  our  moral  nature.  The  benetit  felt  is  not  expciuled  on  the 
pursuit  :  it  is  true,  the  huntsman  thinks  of  the  sport  principally, 
even  so 

‘  Our  hopes,  like  towering;  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  tlij^ht ; 

But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  i;amc 
Is  afar  oil*  to  view  the  llifi;ht.’ 

Jhit  the  iHMK'fit  to  the  huntsman  does  not  terminate  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sport,  lie  may  think  little  of  health,  but 
health  ^^ains  without  the  consciousness  of  that  as  an  object ;  and 
it  is  so  with  the  vast  range  of  mental  activities  and  pursuits  in 
which  man  mav  emxam\  He  mav  think  only  of  the  excitement 
and  the  pleasant  thrill  of  unexpected  discovery,  or  the  ])leasant 
excitmnent  of  indulged  jmrsuit  ;  but  habits  are  form(‘d  in  the 
exorcis(‘.  Mental  habits,  skill  in  th(‘  detection  of  ditterences, 
j)atienc(‘  in  waiting  for  results,  honesty  in  weighing  evidence — 
tliesi‘  ar(‘  great  gains.  TIutc  is  an  athletic  temper  of  mind  and 
character*  as  well  as  of  body.  The  world  is  the  great  training 
school  for  et(‘rnity.  How  much  nobler  this  conce]>tion  of  it  than 
to  iward  it  as  the  stone  cell  of  a  monasterv,  in  which  the  ear  is 
ever  to  b(‘  closisl  and  tin*  eye  shut,  while  the  barren  mind 
revolvi's  the  barren  thought  of  a  periection  without  any  rc'aliza- 
tion.  Itself  safe  in  the  bad-tempered  dozings  and  dri veilings 
of  malicious  imbecility,  a  soul  calling  itself  off  from  usefulness 
and  hope',  waking  to  find  itself  consigmul  to  a  dungeon,  and 
wreaking  the  revenge  of  its  disappointimmt  ujion  the  struggling 
spirits  who,  with  a  knowledgi*  of  their  fearful  shortcomings,  and 
responsibilities,  and  many  latxmt  herc'sies  of  heart  and  life,  yet 
remained  steadfast,  and  faithful,  and  immovabh*  in  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  freedom  as  the  hi'ritage  of  th(‘  soul,  God’s  chosen  and 
consecrated  m(‘thod  of  working  out  the  redemption  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  moral  nature.  ‘  Free,  yet  not  using  the  freedom  as 
a  cloak  for  maliciousness.’  ’Phis  course  has  upon  it,  no  doubt, 
infinite  trials,  sorrows,  failur(‘S  and  follies  ;  but  these  attach  with 
more  fearful  consecpiences  to  the  ascc'tic,  while  the  absence  of 
activity  leaves  the  natun*  at  last  jietrifying  biau'ath  the  cold  waters 
of  its  own  inactivity  and  despair.  We  (|uestion  very  much  whether 
mere  monks  have'  ev(‘r  made  great  sjiints.  God  has  made*  it  nec(‘s- 
cessarv  that  the  spiritual  life,  in  order  to  its  perfecting  and  blessed¬ 
ness,  should  ]»ut  itself  forth  in  activities;  this  is  a  necessity  and 
a  law  of  life.  Man  is  .so  constitut(‘d,  that  the  exercist*  and  energy' 
of  the  intellect  Jire  related  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
of  his  ])eing.  Mr.  Ward  .says  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  ‘that  the  ycry 
notion  of  intellectual  excellence  having  any  kind  of  part  in  the 
matter  of  perfection  had  never  occurred  to  him,’  even  in  dreams. 
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upon  wliich  wo  roinark,  that  man  is  inten<le(l  to  see  the  works  of 
(Jod,  hut  till*  idea  oi'  the  eye  havim^  any  part  in  tlic  matter  of 
sij^lit  never  occurs  t(»  ns.  No  ;  we  see — hut  the  eye  is  the  means 
hv  wliich  we  see,  whether  we  tliink  of  it  ami  its  structure,  or 
not  ;  and  tlu*  pc  rh'ction  of  vision  and  the  observation  of  nature, 
is  related  to  the  porfection  of  tin*  eye. 


BOOK-IIUNTINO* 


"jy  I  Ji.  BURTON  alighted  upon  a  rare  and  fresh  and  most  inspi- 
XtI  riiiL'*  tonic,  but  we  are  bv  no  means  siitisfied  with  his  treat- 


lYl  ring  topic,  but  we  are  by  no  means  siitisfied  with  his  treat- 
nientof  it:  ;i  thoroughly  good  iind  nicy  book  we  should  much  enjoy. 
But  while  Mr.  Burton  displays  considerable  ac<juaintance  with 
the  books  which  iire  rare,  he  does  not  show  so  much  hnoivledge 
of  rare  books.  Ah  !  what  a  book  Charles  Lamb  would  liave 
given  to  us.  Then  the  book  is  ill-tempered.  Your  genuine 
book-worm  should  1k‘  a  catholic,  cheery-hearted  soul.  In 
the  name  of  all  tin*  books  ever  written,  Jiiid  all  the  mighty 
Nimrods  of  the  liook  stalls  and  the  auction-rooms,  what  has  the 
following  passage  to  do  with  the  creation  of  libraries? — ‘When 
an  English  mechanic  liiuls  tliat  he  has  a  call  to  the  ministry,  we 
can  t‘asily  figure  the  grim,  ignorant,  fanatical  ranter  that  comets 
forth  as  the  result.  if  haply  he  is  able  to  read,  his  library 
will  b(.‘  a  ti‘W  lean  shee])-skin  clad  volumes — such  as  “Boston’s 
(hook  in  the  Lot,’  “  Fisher’s  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity” 
(Mercy  upon  us!  it  these  volumes  an*  lean,  so  was  Daniel 
Lambert).  ‘  Bootlu‘s  Apples  of  Gold,’  ‘Bolton’s  Saint’s  enriching 
Examination,’  and  ‘  Ualyburton’s  Great  Concern.’  For  shame! 
Mr.  Burton.  One  thing  is  certain,  in  writing  this  paragraph 
the  author,  a  man  of  letters,  manifested  far  worse  taste  than 
flu*  nu'chanic,  for  the  authors  ami  the  books  arc  good,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  sentence  is  ignorant,  coarse,  vidgar,  and 
bad,  and  to  crown  all,  very  false.  We  have  talked  with 
English  miners  who  learnt ‘to  read  their  Greek  Testament 
and  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  mine,  and  with  English  shoemakers 
who  learnt  pages  of  science  in  the  intervals  bi*tween  their 
lalKUiis  at  the  last.  The  monster  of  Mr.  Burton’s  imagination 
is  unknown  among  us  ;  as  unknown  upon  our  side  of  the 


*  The  Bool'.HuuUr.  ByJolin  IliU  Burton.  London:  William 
Blackwood. 
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l>ortlor  jis  wo  bolievc  on  liis  own.  Fuilhor  on  we  have  a 
>11001*  at  all  bonovolcnt  and  other  societies:  ‘  All  our  societies, 
from  the  hroad-hrinimed  Society  of  Friends  dowinvards,  have 
somothini;  in  them  of  a  homespun,  humdrum,  })lain,  thit — 
not  nil] uoti table  ]H‘rhaps,  but  unattractive — c'haraoter.  They 
may  1k‘  gooil  and  useful,  but  they  have  no  dignity  or  ornament, 
ami  are  (piito  destitute  of  the  strange  meteoric  power  and 
oraiideur  which  have  accompanictl  the  ear(‘er  of  clubs/ 

TasU's  dirter,  and  ours  difler  from  Mr.  Burton’s.  From  ])assages 
like  these,  howeviT,  our  readers  will  ])ercc‘ive  the  S})irit  and 
temper  of  the  book.  After  all,  we  believe  we  are  ourselves 
to  blame.  We  jmrehased  the  volume,  expi'cting  to  find  in  it  a 
kuowlcdire  of  that  which  is  within  old  books.  But  this 
is  not  its  character.  Peiresk  used  to  relate  that  oiu'  of  the  rare 
ciiriositit‘s  he  saw'  at  Pisa,  in  a  closet  of  rare  curiosities,  was  a  sprig 
i>f  coral  growing  u])on  a  dead  man’s  skull.  And  so  there  are 
soim*  books,  u])on  the  outside  of  which  there'  grow'S  a  kind  ot 
wealth,  an  imaginary  wealth,  and  men  hunt  for  tlu'in  because  they 
an'  rare'.  The'v  boast  of  their  ])osse‘ssion  e)f  an  Flzevir,  as  another 
may  boast  the  jiosse'ssion  of  an  old  coin.  Some  men  colle'ct  all 
the  books  ])rlnt('d  in  or  belonging  to  a  certiiin  C’ounty  ;  some  all 
those  referring  to  a  ])articular  event.  One  e)f  our  friends 
is  industriemsly  e'ligage'el  in  cedlecting — an  Herenile'an  task — 
the  works  of  William  Prynne ;  another  all  the  originals  of 
Danie'l  De  Foe\  Suedi  nu'n  usually  know"  little  of  books ; 
the'V  have  no  ide'as ;  they  liave  no  communion  in  books. 
Such  book-hunters  are  only  a  kind  of  w^ealthy  boe)k  monopolist 
or  merchant.  Ve'ry  ditterent  to  such  as  those'  was  that  vast 
hook  collector  Dr.  Southey,  who  collected  to  store  away  in 
his  w’ell-onh're'el  and  arranged  mind,  or  ve)luminous  common- 
plae*e  books,  the^  re^sult  of  his  vast  and  manv  C(>loure‘d  readinfir. 
But  theao  is  no  atlectionate'neiss  in  ^Ir.  Burton.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  his  volume*  showing  that  reverent  regard  fen  the  ejueer- 
nesses  and  the  (piaintnesse's  —  the  age  mannerisms,  anel 
afte'ctations,  and  conceits — the  strange  re^ading  and  scholarship,  in 
forgotten  books,  the  individual  views  of  the  worlel  anel  men,  and 
things  which  characte'iise  many  e)f  the)se  strange  literary  rafts 
which  have  tloateel  over  the  great  seas,  swallowing  so  many 
reputations  and  fames.  Mr.  Burton  is  the  man  to  sneer  at  all 
this  kind  e)f  loving  sympathy.  'Let  us  talk  about  the  backs 
of  books  anel  what  they  cost,’  as  this  is  what  this  book-hunting 
e'omes  too.  He  misses,  too,  multitudes  becjiuse  they  do  not 
cost  enough.  Tbire  books  are  not  those  sanctitied  by  the  love  of 
a\i  Izaak  Walton,  or  Charles  Lamb,  or  Robert  Southey,  but 
those  which  fetch  a  high  price  at  the  hammers  of  the  auc- 
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tioiiccr.-;, — tall,  cost ly-lw mini  folios,  elegantly  Jirinted  Alilin,. 
editions— the  epienreanisin  of  the  library  shelves.  Such  hook- 
hunters  are  .satisfieil  when  they  got  the  book  of  their  ambition 
'1  he  auction-room  is  the  grove  in  which  thev  court  tlio 
desired  one  to  their  arms,  Imt  once  there,  they  cruelly  neglwt 
what  they  de.sireil  .so  keenly.  Even  as  a  man  who  haviuu 
vigorously  |iur.sued  as  a  lover,  treats  with  indittereucc  as  a 
husband,  .so  these  bibliopolie  Nimrods  know  nothin^ 
all  usually  ..f  the  interiors  of  what  ha.s  often  eo.st  them  so  de.-ir. 

the  ilclightful  books  yet  rare,  of  our  own  country  Mr! 
l>urlon  .seems  to  know  nothing.  He  ipiotes  lengthilv,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Mrown’s  ‘Urn  Hurial,’  which  is  raix'  no'  nior«- 
no  other  English  writer  ha.s  the  honour  to  be  ([uofed.  ’ 

Every  ohi  book  is  a  Fo.ssil  .MimI,  and  the  pen  is  the  oreat 
fo.s.si  (’ollector;  the  shelves  of  our  library  are  a  mightv  nmssof 
Conglomerate  and  Oolitic;  there  are  embedded  the ‘relics  of 
ages:  manners  and  cu.stoius  are  jirescrvcd  to  us  there,  ment,il 
manners  and  cu.stoms,  too.  Some  books  are  so  stram-c  tl’iat  thev 
.seem  like  a  huge  and  .shapeless  lica])  of  bone.s,  the  'deposit  of  I, 
\anislied  age,  until  we  become  used  to  them,  are  able  to  road 
their  structure,  and  to  decipher  their  place  in  the  comparative 
tinatomy  of  language  and  literature.  Thus  Chaucer,  thus  Siien- 
■ser;  and  yet  it  is  strange  from  all  the.se  wondrous  and  various 
onus  the  mind  can  as.siniilate  nutrition.  l{|e.s.sing.s,  a  thou.saiid 
t  ime.s  on  books.  In  what  way  can  we  shape  an  ade.|uate  eiilogv 
po  1  II  III .  Ill  what  way  can  we  confc.ss  our  obligations  tothem 
and  how  can  we  pronounce  a  fitting  epitaph,  or  wreathe  a  fittimi 
..1  11.  I,  oi  t  hose  elorioiis  men  who  have  left  the  bc.st  iiartof  theni- 
■mIics  behind  them?— the  men  who  travelled  for  ii.s,  who  dared 
le  di.stant  land  t..r  us;  who.  for  ii.s.went  up  into  the  heavens  of 

r.ul  if  we  would  beh.dd  wh.at  a  pen  can  do  and  be,  look  as  we 
Inive  l.H.ked  a  thoii.sand  times,  awed  and  amazed,  into  a  libnrv 

C^Hmt'' a'rrl‘i.ese'?‘wl'.';  """"'I  l‘‘}'-c'.secm  books 

1-vcioi.s  gold  buried  in  iho  c.avms  of  die  Wi.al,' dm^tinS" 
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to  see  tlie  light ;  the  treasures  of  Saracenic  lore  ;  the  shrines  of 
all  strange  ami  curious  Oriental  and  Me(lia3val  learning  ?  What 
do  >ve  know  of  hooks,  when  we  think  of  the  stores  of  the 
Vatican  ;  the  luighty  realms  of  buried  lore  in  the  College  of  the 
Sorbonne,  or  the  Museum  of  Berlin  ;  the  myriads  scattered  along 
the  moiiiustories  of  the  East?  Finally,  when  we  think  of  that 
fifreat  conHaffration  when  all  the  lore  of  the  Old  World  and 
civilization  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alexandria,  what  do  we 
know  of  books?  To  the  eye  of  that  grc'at  bookworm,  Disraeli 
the  elder,  the  long  and  mighty  ranks  of  books  or  MSS.  in  the 
ancient  library  resembled,  as  their  backs  shone  out  behind  the 
dark  trellis-work,  the  bright  eyes  of  Eastern  l)eauties  peeping 
from  behind  the  windows  whence  they  were  unable  to  escape. 
Henry  Rogers,  in  (pioting  that  ex([uisite  and  fanciful  figure, 
which  we  love  to  fancy  we  see  the  projn  iety  of,  likens  them  rather 
to  mummies  entombed  in  their  coffins.  The  trm^  bookworm 
could  well  pass  his  whole  life  in  a  library,  and  never,  we  think, 
desire  to  stir  beyond  its  precincts.  We  almost  think,  in  grati¬ 
tude*  for  what  the  pen  of  the  ])ast  ages  had  giv(*n  to  him,  in  such 
a  case  he  might  Ik*  saved  from  taxing  the  world  with  any  of  the 
labours  of  Ids  own.  Duty  apart,  who  would  not  mther  be  a  reader 
than  a  writer  or  a  talker  ?  Safely  locked  in  the  library,  no  imper¬ 
tinent  newspaper  criticisms  to  remind  us  that  our  jn’onunciation 
is  none  of  the  best;  no  miserable  reviewer,  buying  his  dinner  by 
the  hire  obtained  for  the  misrepresentation  of  our  opinions.  But 
in  the  library  alone,  the  world,  with  its  packs  of  Palmerstons  and 
Napoleons  outside,  it  might  be  pleasant  if  we  h(*ard  their  voices 
raving  without,  c‘ven  as  by  our  study-fire  om*  hears  with  siitis- 
factioii  tin*  wind  whistling  through  the  key-hole.  Plejisant  to 
look  up  and  see  the  books  nich(*d  then*,  and  to  fet*l  that  the  library 
is  the  true  mausoleum  of  authors,  and  these  their  best  epitaphs, 
and,  in  truth,  also  their  remains.  Most  ])leasant  to  see  them  so 
(puet  after  life’s  fitful  fever ;  Papist  and  Protestant  seen  side  by 
side.  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  Arminian  and  Calvinist,  Wesley 
and  Toplady,  Jew  and  Ceiitile,  ^Mendelssohn  and  Lavater,  (pnte 
traiKpul  and  friendly  now. 

‘  Hark !  tlie  world  so  loud, 

And  they,  tlie  rulers  of  the  worlJ,  so  still.’ 

So,  from  ag(*  t<^  age,  thc‘ir  grave,  their  epitaphs,  their  monuments 
and  memory,  all  enshrined  by  the  pen. 

‘  Silent  they  are ;  but  thouj'h  deprived  of  sound, 

Here  all  the  living  languages  abound  ; 

Here  all  that  live  no  more,  preserved  they  lie 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 

AUGUST. — VOL.  III.  L 


I  »  I  » 


lln(*lc  Htnifhvj. 


Witli  awe  around  these  silent  walks  T  tread  : 
These  are  the  lastins?  mansions  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  !  methinka  a  thousand  tongues  reply, 
These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die. 
Crowned  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime. 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  strife  of  time.’ 


Sonic  of  the  most  natural  and  pathetic  and  solemn  wonU 
up*n  a  lihniry  an*  those  of  Scuithcv  : — 


‘  ^ly  days  among  the  dead  are  past.’ 

Ainl  truly  his  ix'ading  was  wonderful.  Every  hook  lie  juihlislicd 
lM‘ars  testimony  to  this,  and  non(‘  of  his  hooks  mon‘  tlian 
his  largi*!'  ])oems.  fie  juirchased  hooks  hy  tons.  In  his  Life  and 
Letters  we  liave  the  account  of  his  frtdghting  a  vessel  from 
Spain  with  lH>oks  alone.  lie  was  a  genuine  hook-hiuiter, 
hnt  he  liimted  neither  for  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt,  nor  for  tiu' 
skin  or  thi*  hnish  when  th(‘  hunt  was  over.  fh'  hunted 
lHH*aus(*  ln‘  hungered  for  th(‘  good  things  which  every  hoedv,  had 
or  goial,  will  give  to  the  man  ahle  to  ri'ad.  Mr.  Burton  gives  a 
(pieer  ilhistrati«»n  of  1‘tyniology  in  the  instance  of  a  very 
handsome  country  house  of  a  chief  Uangiaetita.  Its  name, 
it  setMus,  in  native  Maori,  is  Kai  Taiigata,  or  Eat  ^lan  House: 
ealletl,  donhtless,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  manv  jollv  feast' 
held  in  it  on  missionaries  and  others  coming  within  We.nh- 
worth's  dc.S(‘rij>tion  of — 


*  A  being  not  too  wise  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  dailv  food.' 


But  the  houses  of  mmi  like  Sontlu'v  might  imne  checrfullv  aini 
pleasantly  he  called  Kat  Book  House.  It  is  md  p(»ssi1d(*  to  refer 
to  Ids  i\*mmon  IMaei*  Hook,  without  ol gaining  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  ot‘  tlu‘  jpiality  and  character  of  old  lM)(dx> 
e.\»*mplilied  in  thousands  of  rare  and  admirabh*  (jiiotatiiui'. 
l’hoM‘  tom*  volimu'.''  an‘  a  truly  wealthy  retrospective  review. 
There  Is  nothing  more  amialde  than  this  s;iiue  love  of  <dd 
learning — the  gcamine  love  td’  it.  Then*  is  as  mueli  tlith  renee 
between  the  genuine  thing,  as  there  is  ludwinai  tlu‘  !oV(‘  of  nii'i'e 
women  of  fashi«>n.  in  silk,  and  rouge,  and  eriiioliiH',  and  tin'  loVi* 
of  the  giaitl**,  si>ti‘rly,  honsowitely  frieml  or  com])anion, 

Indtived  not  for  the  tinerv  upiui  her,  but  for  the  sweetues> 

ill  lie?*.  A  loVi*  ot  old  boijks  has  a  ilaiigerous  toiidi'ucv  f<' 

alieiialt*  tin*  mind  from  tlie  activiti(‘s  of  dailv  working  life. 

It  remevts  the  miml  from  the  presiait  and  the  actual  as  very 
ti‘w,  it  any,  modern  hooks  will  dti.  Then*  is  no  influence*  so 
calming  aiul  .soothing  as  that  of  c)ld  hooks.  d’hoiv  jumg<*nc' 
doe>  not  irritate*,  and  their  lo<|uacitv  never  anne>vs.  This  age  of 
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tlu‘  |>rt*ss  lias  liroiiglit  old  hooks  voiy  near  to  us  :  volumes  wliieli 
not  loin;'  since  were  rare  and  seldom  met  witli,  are  now  on 
our  shelves.  But  we  still  need  some  benevolent  Bohn  to 
undertake  tor  us  a  handsome  stunes  of  our  less  known  English 
classics,  and  tlu*  curious  jiieces  of  our  more  antique  reading  ; 
some  of  the  old  travellei*s,  and  the  (‘arlier  (‘ssayists,  ainl 
the  compih'rs  of  those  (piaiiit  pic'ces  of  history,  in  which, 
in  tlu*  very  spirit  of  'rhucydides,  the  very  wisdom  of  life  runs 
side  by  side  with  the  coursi*  of  events.  Then  tlu*re  art* 
forgottt*!!  men,  or  men  almost  forgotten,  who  have  some  claim 
Tiptm  our  memory.  Mr.  Burton  has  given  a  skt'tch  of  and  some 
tpiotations  from  Robert  Wodrow  and  John  Spalding.  Of 
English  writers  ht*  do(‘s  not  show  any  knowledge.  Indeed, 
his  im])ressions  of  us  may  be  gathered  from  his  description 
of  an  English  mechanic  we  liave  tpiottnl.  But  there  are 
many  nanu‘s  of  which  it  would  be  dt'sirable  to  know  something 
among  our  inmmu‘rabh‘  rt'jirints.  Wt*  havt*  oft(‘n  wondert‘d  that 
no  out*  thiidvs  it  worth  while  to  gather  together  and  give 
some  republication  of  tlu*  jiieces  of  James  llowels.  His 
numerous  writings  abound  in  anecdote  and  anmsenu'nt,  his 
‘Lt'tters,’  his  ‘  Parh'V  of  B(*asts,’  his  ‘German  l)it‘t,"  his  ‘Life 
of  l.ouis  XIII.’  and  nearly  fifty  other  volunu's,  would  supply  to 
‘tlu*  childivn  crying  in  the  market-place’  much  that  woidd 
be  to  their  higlu*st  tasp* ;  and  to  those  who  need  a  somewhat 
sager  word,  it  would  meet  tlu*  necessity  they  desire.  Anothei* 
book  we  should  like  to  see  r(‘printe(i  now,  with  some  infor¬ 
mation  touching  tin*  events  to  which  ri*f(‘r(‘nc(*  is  made*,  is 
ihy  ^  RlHsfiflr  ()hsritr<trum  which  again  r(‘minds  us 

of  the  Jj<‘tt('i's  of  hvoi^nt s.  Inde(‘d,  we  ari*  hungering  for  some 
really  good  book  upon  Erasmus  and  his  jilace  iiT relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Rc'formation.  (\*rtainly  lu*  has  receivc‘d  far  h*ss 
than  justice*  fnun  us  as  yrt.  But  we  only  took  up  our 
pen  t(>  say  of  ^Ir.  Burton’s  book,  we  op(‘ned  it  expi'cting  to  find 
one  tiling  :  a  pl(‘asant  guidi*  to  ac([uaintance  with  rare  and 
delightful  books.  We  have  not  found  that,  but  a  chatty  book, 
written  in  a  V(‘ry  heavy  style,  about  tlu*  gr(‘at  bibliopolist. 
haunting  book -markets.  It  is  not  without  int(*iest,  but  it  lack.' 
the  aroma  and  cheerful  atmos|>here  of  the  library. 


ISAIAH* 

liail  always  with  exceeding  delight  any  work  which  has 
T  T  the  ohject  and  ett’ect  of  making  the  Bible  more  real  to 
us,  especially  the  historical  and  j)r(»phetical  books  id  the  Old 
Testament  ;  Vor  we  do  greatly  fear,  that  to  many  readers  who 
think  they  undersbind,  they  are  all  dark  sayings.  \\  liy  they 
an*  where  they  are,  and  what  they  mean,  we  believe  Jire  ques¬ 
tions  which  many  woidd  fetd  a  (lifhcidty  in  answering.  The 
c<msid(‘ration  of  the  biography  of  the  Hebrew  kings  we  bidieve 
to  be  most  important.  I'licue  is  a  term  often  used  now-a-days: 
the  philosophy  of  history.  We  are  always  afraid  when  we  h('ar 
of  th(‘  phih^sophy  of  history,  or  the  philosophy  (d*  anything,  that 
we  an‘  about  t(>  listen  to  a  misty,  impractical,  and  impracticable 
statement  fnun  sonn‘  crude  dreamer.  But,  indeed,  it  is  in  the 
books  of  Kinos  and  (dironich‘s,  and  in  the  words  and  visions  of 
till'  ])ro]>h(‘ts,  that  we  meet  with  tlu‘  true  principles  of  the  ])hilo- 
sophy  <d’  history  ;  that  is,  tlie  stream  of  human  action  set  in  the 
light  (d’  Hivine  law  and  g«»vernment  ;  for  history  is  not  more 
ca])rieious  than  is  sci(‘nc(‘.  Then'  is  a  philoso]diy  of  history,  and 
it  is  this  :  ‘ 'Phe  fear  <d*  t  lit*  Lord  is  tlu‘  iK'ginning  (d‘  wisdom:’ 
‘  Happy  is  the  ]u‘oj)h‘  whose  (lod  is  tin*  Lord.’  Hence  there  is  no 
(dher  so  inqiortant  history  ;  concise,  condensed,  but  higliest  ])rin- 
ciph's,  looking  forth  from  all  the  cmnpact  sbuies  of  prophets  and 
kings.  Kls(‘,  Imt  t«»  t(‘ach  the  law  of  the  Diviiu*  government,  why 
an*  tlie  books  id’  Kings  ami  C’hronich's  incliidcil  in  the  Book  ? 
Tlu'y  are  the  history,  we  are  t<dil,  id’  tin*  chosen  ])eople  ;  and 
bidng  the  hist<^rv  of  thc^  chi)s(‘n  piople,  what  ih)  they  reveal? 
wliat  do  thi'v  ti'ach  ?  Trm*,  thi'y  show  what  a  heart  man  has 
tiiili'part  from  the  li(»ril  ;  tlnw  are  the  plain  picture  of  the  state 

•  d  man,  and  especially  nati(nially  in  its  cornq>tion  and  its  ruin, 
and  ln»w  man's  idioico  ami  bias  li(‘s  evi  r  on  the  side  <d’ evil. 
Thi'y  art'  tin*  sann*  story  as  that  id’  (Iri'i'ce,  ami  l\i)me,  ami  France; 
only  hi'ri*  Wi*  see.  abovt*  the  Wi*lti‘ring  waves  ami  foam  of  corrup 

*  1.  Hthntr  Politics  in  the  Itincsitf  Sorqon  atul  Sennacherib :  an  Inqviry 

into  the  histttcical  meaning  aiut  purpose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  : 
irith  some  notice  tf  tlnir  hearinps  on  the  Social  and  Political  Inf' 
of  I'nphind.  By  Sir  Kvbvard  Strachey,  Bart.  London  :  Long¬ 
man  A:  Co. 

2.  Politics,  Ancient  and  Afodern.  The  Prophits  of  the  Old  Testament, 
By  Sir  Kibvard  Stracliry,  Burt.  Tracts  for  Bricsts  and  People. 
lAjiulon:  Macmillan. 


tioii  and  sin,  tlioro  is,  as  the  ovorarcliing  rainbow,  a  great  ana 
coinpleti'  (listinetness  [letwc'on  these  histories  and  any  other 
liistorv.  In  otlans  there  is  the  corruption,  but  the  corruption 
alone,  with  here  and  there,  very  occasionally,  a  bright,  iinex- 
|H‘cted  mystery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  continued  history,  as  a 
history,  that  spt‘aks  to  our  deo])est  soul,  and  makes  known  to 
us  a  visibltj  and  p(‘r])(‘tual  ])lan.  In  ancient  profane  history, 
the  story  is  told  without  an  ideal  :  in  sacred  story  the  ideal  is 
always  jiresent  ;  the  nation  lives  in  hannony  with  this,  its  highest 
reason,  and  is  hapjw  ;  tlu*  nation  departs  from  it,  sinks  beneath 
it,  and  is  miserable,  confused,  and  ruined.  In  fact,  it  is  clear 
that  so  much  of  (lod,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  is 
preserve<l  in  the  nation,  so  much  of  happiness  is  there.  Ilajipiness 
is  hnind  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  only  in  this  way  ;  and  we 
should  impure  of  any  thoughtful  mind,  whether  this  alone  do(‘s 
not  bi'conu*  an  evidence  of  an  inconte.stabh‘  character  for  the 
highm-  divinity  inditing  the  book.  Seek  out  tlu*  principles  of 
tlu*  books  read.  The  Ihble  siifiers  more  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
its  profe.ssed  b(*lievers  than  at  the  hands  (T  its  fo(*s.  They  do  not 
read  dis(‘riminatingly.  Tlu*y  do  not,  in  reading  the  lives  of  the 
nu*n  of  God,  (listiimuish  (*nou<>:h  lietween  what  was  tlu*ii*s  and 
what  was  a  Divine  a|)pointment.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
can‘lessly  rc'ad  books  ever  printed,  alike  by  its  friends  and  its 
foes.  Head  it  carefully,  and  the  reader  may  see  the  jirinciple  of 
all  society,  the  jirinciple  of  all  history.  The  distinctions  b(*tween 
sacr(*d  and  profane  history  have  nev(‘r  been  ch*arly  elucidated  ; 
but  we  slamld  think  it  imjiossiblc  that  this  desirable  task  could 
be  performed  and  presented  to  any  thoughtful  mind,  without 
the  creation  of  great  homage  to  the  record.  Sir  Edward  Strachey, 
in  tin*  work  before  us,  has  attempted  to  do  this  ;  and  his  work  is 
so  original  and  instructivi*,  there  is  so  much  clear  appn*ciati()n 
of  th(*  ])lan  and  purpose  of  the  sacred  prophets  and  historians, 
that  we  should  like  to  s(*e  his  work  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
desirous  of  reading  the  Hibh*  clearly,  and  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  very  strikingly  says  : — 

‘  To  get  an  answer  to  this  question  for  myself ;  to  ascertain  wlietlier 
an  English  stpiire  could  find  in  the  Bible  any  political  instruction 
which  might  avail  him  at  union  hoards  and  county  eleclions,  and  in 
his  relations  with  the  parson  and  the  magistrate,  the  farmer  and  the 
neasant ;  was  my  purpose  when  1  began  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  many  years  since;  and  the  hope  of  serving  some  one  desirous 
ot  such  iniormation,  might  have  si'emed  to  me  excuse  enough  for 
thus  attempting  to  show  what  I  had  learnt  of  the  internal  politics  of 
Judea,  and  of  their  ri'lation  to  tho^e  of  modern  England.  ]3ut,  mean¬ 
while,  there  are  gathering  signs  that  the  times  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
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principles  which  he  enunciated,  are  finding,  and  niav  find  more  and 
inon*  tlicir  counterpart,  and  their  application,  in  our  foreign  relations 
too/ 

Isiiiali  is  oiu*  of‘ the  prophets  most  constantly  reiul  ;  and  some 
of  1 1  is  words,  many  of  thc*m,  have  a  most  penetrating  force.  It  is 
|M)ssilde  to  enter  into  th(i  meaning  of  some  of  the  juoplietic  state¬ 
ments  ;  and,  no  donht,  millions  have,  with  very  clear  eyes  and 
heart,  n‘ad  and  inU‘rpret(‘d  much  that  flows  along  with  such 
astonishing  power  ;  Imt  it  is  with  this  book  ius  with  many  other 
IsMiks  of  Script ur(‘,  it  is  not  read  or  understood  as  a  whole.  The 
<*lear  insight  of  the  juophet  into  the  whoh‘  worlds  of  cause  and 
cons(‘(|uen(H‘,  is  not  understood.  He  is  ealh*d,  most  truly  and 
appropriately,  the  Evangelical  Pn)phet  ;  but  the  relation  of 
evangelical  truth  to  the  groiit  system  of  the  world,  this  is  not  per- 
ci  ived.  It  is,  p(‘rhaps,  regarded  as  a  book  of  magnificent  frag¬ 
ments  rather  than  a  coherent,  and  consistent,  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  whol(‘.  It  is  probable*  that  Isaiah  was  twenty  years  old 
when  he  lM‘gan  his  ministry,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ezziah.  H(*  would  then  be  eighty  at  the  d(‘ath  of  Ilezekiah.  lie 
was  then  approaching  tin*  close  of  his  career  ;  hence  the  mournful 
mil  pathetic,  and  elegiac  strain  : — 

‘  The  righteous  pcrishctli,  aiul  no  man  layetli  it  to  heart. 

And  merciful  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
That  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.’ 

Then  tnllowi'd  the  years  of  Manasseli  ;  and  tradition  declares 
that  the  great  poet  was  one  of  the  martyrs  whose  innocent 
l»lo«>d  he  >hed  till  he  had  tilled  dei'iisalcm  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  To  him,  also,  is  assigned  the  mournful  dignity, 
the  melaneholy  reference  ot  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  ‘They 
were  sawn  asunder.*  During  those  years  what  a  ])rocession 
of  events  passed  in  leview  b(‘tbre  the  eyes  of  the  projihet, 
bringing  with  them  every  variegated  and  brighter  or  darker- 
cohuired  experience.  No  doubt,  if  we  seek  the  centre  from 
which  Isaiah  spoke,  we  shall  find,  as  our  writer  siivs,  that 
to  him  was  given  that  power  of  insight  by  which  we  are  able  to 
‘  set*  into  tht*  lift*  of  things.’  All  the  people  round  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  Ht‘hrcw  nation  itself,  the  distant  isles  of  the 
^ea.  anti  tht*  distant  ages,  all  becami*,  to  tlie  mind  of  the 
propht‘t,  concrt'tt*  ])arts  t>f  one  almighty  ]>lan.  Amidst  the 
nisii  ot  the  nations,  Isaiah  maintained  and  jiroclainuHl  the 
cut  in*  trust  in  the  Lord  as  the  actual  ruler  and  ever-present 
frii'iitl.  watching  t»ycr  them  every  moment  as  the  husband 
and  tht*  tatht*r.  1  he  unitv  of  Hod  is  ‘the  master-light  of 
all  Isaiah’s  philosophy,  moral  and  p(»litical ;  the  onc  lesson 
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.vliicli  in  a  huinlrid  forms  he  is  continually  teaching  the  ]:)OopK\* 
We  sliould  not  hesitate  to  coincidt^  with  onr  author  iu  main¬ 
tain  ini;  that  to  Isaiah  was  vonchsiifcd  in  a  harder  propoition 
than  to  any  other  of  the  ])rophets,  a  revelation,  an  insight, 
into  the  great  drift,  and  tendencies,  and  plan  of  Providence.  No 
uiic  ever  saw  so  clearly  as  he  into  tlie  pure  and  (‘ssential  reasons 
ot  things.  ‘Onr  greatest  master,’  as  I  stuie  Taylor  well  calls  him, ‘in 
tli(‘  pure  reason.’  His  imagination  was  wondrously  compact. 

saw  into  the  life  ol  all  things.  To  him  things  the  most 
?(‘motii  became  near  and  ])ri‘sent,  in  the  strength  of  the 
(  ternal  truth  hy  which  he  spake,  and  the  clearness  of  the  light 
hy  which  he  sjiw  ‘one  day  was  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
Thousand  years  as  oik*  day.’  To  atteiTt])t  to  inter|)ri‘t  Jsaiah 
iH'iu'ath  tlu^  slavery  ot‘  classical  rules,  is  to  fail  of  the  int(‘r]>r(‘- 
tation,  and  to  do  injustice  to  the  sources  and  th(‘  spiing  of 
his  ins]»iratiHU.  Hi'  cannot  he  understood  at  all,  indet'd,  without 
some  helj)  iVom  that  same  s]>irit  which  gave  him  utterance.  He 
belonged  lo  ;i  race,  ethiiologically  and  individually,  to  wliom 
it  was  given  to  live  in  the  future,  in  thi'  golden  age  to 
come.  d’h(‘  Hebrews  were  a  nation  of  |)rophets.  Histant  times 
and  ages  were  thi'ir  goal  and  apjToinb'd  rest,  and  thi'y  jnessed  tis 
Travellers  through  the  prestmt,  and  looked  for  the  ‘  city  which 
liath  foundations.’  So  thoroughly  this  imaginativeness  of 
character  pervaded  not  only  the  language  of  the'  y)ro]»hets, 
but  the  historians  te)o.  So  habitually  the*  imaginative*  and  imt 
the  logical  faculty  ebetated  the  haws  of  Hc'brew  grammar, 
that  ‘It  hath  come  to  yiass,’  refers  always  to  a  future*  event. 
It  was  thus  that  Isaiah  was  ‘  ra])t  into  future  time's,’ anel  se*es  the; 
throne  of  the'  Lord  e)f  lsrae*l  established  in  sove'reigntv  over  all 
the  nauons  of  the  eNiHli,  and  sees  all  the'  peoj)le*s  be*e*oming 
willing  subje'e'ts  to  him  anel  friendly  citizens  te>  e'ach  other. 

He  se*e‘s  true*  liberty  when  all  submit  themselvejs  to  Him  whose^ 

M'rvie'e'  is  pe'ifeet  fre'ceiom;  and  the  ha))piness  and  wi'lfare*  of  all 
is  \()  be  secure'd,  not  by  some  new  ivsiilt  of  eavilization,  but 
by  e  arn  ing  ejut  God’s  eu  iginal  ])Ui*])oseT  and  ])lan  ;  that  thei 
dews  shoulel  be  ministe*rs  of  truth  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

earth,  who  in  them  slmuld  Ikt  ble‘sse*d  ;  that  out  of  Zion  should 

go  the  law,  anel  the  worel  of  the  Le)rd  from  derusrdem.  Ho 
cxpe)unds  tlie  veicatiem  of  tlie  Hebrew  pe'Ople.  He  hedels  up  the 
master-light  to  guide  to  all  I’ighi  actiem  when  he^ 

M)  liouse*^  of  dace)b,  ce)me  ye,  anel  le*t  us  walk  in  the  light  eif  the 
Lonl  !  This  concreteness  of  the  imagination  make*s  the 
prop!  a'e*y  of  Isaiah  one.  W  ei  do  ne>t,  in  the?  light  of  who  it  wa»s 
that  must  have  maele  Isaiah  the  prophe't  he?  l)ec«me,  who 
endowx'el  him  with  his  wondrous  gift  of  insight  anel  foresight, 
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sec  tlu*  !icc(.*s.sity  for  tlu‘  apology  prosontod  by  our  aiitlior 
for  tliis  inarvolloiis  unity  in  tlio  book.  But  bo  s^ays,  with 
what  will,  wo  think,  b(‘  rogardod  by  all  as  groat  roason  : — 

*  If  the  rt‘ader  Rtill  thinks  that  such  an' insight  into  tlie  future,  and 
such  an  instinct  beyond  the  limits  of  that  insight,  as  1  here  claim 
for  Isaiah,  are  beyond  any  known  pow’ers,  intellectual  or  ima¬ 
ginative,  of  the  human  mind,  I  would  beg  him  to  consider  that  there 
art‘  many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  man 
ap|)earing  with  powers  unparalleled  by  those  of  any  other ;  and 
in  like  manner  each  nation,  ancient  and  modern,  that  deserves 
tlio  name,  had  or  has  a  special  vocation  for  which  it  has  exhibited 
powers  which  no  other  has  shown.  Tliere  has  been  but  one 
ilomer,  one  Socrates,  one  Kaphikd,  one  Shakspeare*.  the  greater 
part  even  of  intellectual  and  educated  men,  live  and  die  without 
any  perceptible  trace  of  the  gift  which  enabled  Xewdon  to  grasp 
very  complicated  theortuns  with  intuitive  apprehension ;  and  ^ 
IVIozart  in  infancy  could  compose  music  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  harmony  which  few  grown  men  could  acquire  by  any 
study.  Tliere  has  been  one  (ireece,  from  which  the  world  derives 
its  philosophy  and  art ;  one  Borne,  to  w’hich  it  owes  its  laws 
and  politics;  and  what  would  tlie  world  he  now,  and  to  the 
end  of  time,  if  then'  were  no  England?  And  we  neither  deny 
these  facts,  nor  call  them  mirach's.  And  before  we  hurry  to  a  eou- 
clusion,  Irf  us  ask  oursrlrrs  irhrfher  the  Hebrew  luttion  imij  not  have 
had  a  voeation  of  its  owUj  and  whether  Isaiah  viai/  not  have  been  a 
ffreat  and  tiqdcal  man  in  that  nation,  and  neitlun*  the  one  nor  the 
other  be  the  less  real  or  the  less  human  for  all  that.  It  may  be 
added  that  one  characteristic  diticrence  between  ancient  and  modern 
nations  is  that  our  social  ndations  are  far  more  complicated, — 
the  intricate  results  of  so  many  more  causes  than  were  at  work 
in  the  ancient  world.  Consecpiently  an  intuitive  discernment  of 
causes  and  etfects  w'jis  more  possible  then  than  now,  for  philosoplicrs 
tt'll  us  that  every  event  could  he  certainly  predicted  if  w’C  knew  all 
the  causes  that  are  at  work  to  produce  it,  seeing  that  like  cftects 
always  come  of  like  i*auses.’ 


Our  author's  conetqdion  of  the  youthful  Isiiiab  entering 
upon  his  mission  ami  ministry  ‘  in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died,  is  giyeii  with  eonsiderable  beauty  and  freshness.  It 
shows  a  eand’ul  attiuithm  Xm  tlu*  minute  particulars  of  the 
temple  sphaulour  and  glory.  At  no  period  ])robably  after  the 
dcH*ay  and  d(‘struetiou  of  its  original  majesty  by  Shisliak,  was 
it  more  magnitiei'ut  than  then.  'Plie  yonthfnl  ])rophet  is 
Indield  in  his  rough  hair  or  woollen  garment — possibly  not 
unlike  tlu'  Cajmehin  friar  in  tlu*  stn*ets  of  Rome — g^big  up 
to  tlu*  Temple  t<»  worship.  It  is  very  necessary  to  a  complete 
knowledge  ut  tlu*  projdiet,  that  we  also  obtain  a  distinct  view  ot 
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tlie  Teiupk*  of  that  ago  ;  its  ample  coui’ts  anil  coloniiailos,  and 
its  j>orch  with  high  spiro-liko  front ;  its  holy  house,  or  holy 
of  holies;  its  well-proportioned,  elaborate  workinanshij),  massive, 
after  the  manii(‘r  of  the  (k)ptic  peoples.  Across  the  variegated 
pavement  the  youthful  prophet  steps,  bi'tween  the  tall  pillars 
which  Solomon  reared — Jachin  and  lk)az — whose  magnificent 
proportions  especially  reminded  the  worshippers  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  established  by  God,  and  would  be  upheld  by  him,  and 
the  Constitution  he  ordainial.  Isiuab’s  eye  rested  on  the 
molten  sea,  lunne  upon  the  backs  of  the  twelve  oxen, 
with  its  beautiful  Horal  ornaments  of  lilies  and  ])omegranates, 
and  its  smaller  lavers  resting  on  wheels,  ornamented  with  oxen, 
lions,  cherubim,  and  j)alm-trees.  Beyond,  before  him,  his  ly  e 
would  rest  on  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt -ottering,  with  its 
never-extinguished  fire,  and  overhead  the  roof  of  thick  cedar 
beams  ri'sting  on  rows  of  columns.  Isaiah  would  see  through 
the  o])en  folding-doors  of  cyj)ress,  carvi*d  with  cherubim,  and 
palm-trees,  and  oj)('ii  flowers,  and  covered  with  gold  upon  the 
carv(‘d  work,  into  tin*  holy  place,  which,  not  being  a  priest,  most 
probably  he  coidd  not  enter.  Thi'  light  of  the  golden  lamps  on 
eitluM-  side  would  show  him  the  cedar  panelling  of  the  walls, 
carved  with  knobs  and  open  flowers,  cherubim,  and  ])alm-trees, 
festooned  with  chain-work  and  richly  gilt;  the  mosaics  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  the  cypress  floor,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  with 
the  shew'-hroad  ;  and  amidst  the  inti‘rfulgent  flashings  radiating 
from  till'  solemn  gloom  of  the  gorgeous  furniture,  would  be  dis- 
tinguishahh'  the  vail  of  blue,  and  ])urpl(‘,  and  crimson,  and  fine 
linen,  einbroidiTed  with  the  cherubim,  symbol  ef  the  awful  pre¬ 
sence  and  una])proachable  majesty  of  thi*  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Amidst  such  scenes  we  may  conceive  the  youthful  pro¬ 
phet  bowed  and  rajit  into  the  thought  of  Him  ‘whom  the  heaven 
and  the  hi'avini  of  heavens  could  not  contain.’  And  then  across 
Ins  soul  would  sw('(‘]>  the  memories  of  that  house.  In  the  midst  of 
a  blaze*  'of  magnificence  and  ])omp,  faded,  now  Solomon  knelt 
and  ])rayed  on  tin*  brazen  scaffold,  near  the  altar,  ‘  kneeling 
upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of  Jsraid,  and  spread¬ 
ing  forth  his  hands  to  heaven  ;’  renewing  the  national  covenant 
with  the  Ijord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  receiving  his  ratification  in 
‘  the  cloud  that  filli'd  the  house.’  In  that  house  the  hushed 
tramp  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Ji'nisalem  returning  from  battle 
had  bi‘en  heard,  when,  with  harjis,  and  psaltinies,  and  trumpets, 
they  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  celebrati*  their  victories. 
Down  the  sacred  courts  of  that  house  had  rushed  the*  hosts  of  the 
fierce  invaders  when  they  liroke  down  its  carved  work,  its  hal¬ 
lowed  imagery,  and  destroyed  or  carried  aw'ay  its  sacred  things. 
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In  tliat  li()ii.s(*  slocxl  Jolioida  and  proclaimed  tlie  young  King 
dnash,  wliile  the  youth  ‘  stood  in  the  midst  of  tlie  ))(‘ople  at  liis 
[fillar/  as  the  manm'r  was ;  and  there  the  murdert‘ss,  (^ueen 
Athaliah,  shrieked,  ‘  dVeason !  tr(*;ison  !  ’  wliile  all  the  ]>eo])lc 
slnaittHl,  ‘  God  Siivc  the  King  !’  Deej)  in  the  patriot  soul,  fused 
aial  glorified  hy  the  mingled  fires  of  genius,  and  piety,  and 
inspiration,  all  these  things  were.  Aspirations  and  idolizations 
rising  ov(‘r  all  the  youthful  st‘er,  with  his  imagination  kimlh'd 
and  eultivatisl,  pre])aredhy  ])urifyingand  Imruing  powers  within, 
there  he  sat.  Through  him  God  would  speak.  He  would  lead 
his  people  into  a  knowl(Mlge  of  his  will,  of  himself,  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  love,  hy  (|ualifying  his  mes.senger.  God  can,  it  is  true, 
speak  through  instruments  all  unconscious  of  his  designs — 
t’:esars  or  Napoh'ons,  whirlwinds  or  eartlupiakts — hut  not  so 
when  he  intends  to  lead  t(>  a  knowledge  of  himself.  ‘  7/oe*  this 
(MMdd  he,  how  God  rev(‘als  his  mind  and  will  to  men,  how  the 
jKH‘tic  or  other  human  faculty  gives  form  and  expression  to  truths 
not  iinagineil  or  fliscoviTcd,  hut  communicated  from  on  high, 
this  can  nev(‘r  he  vj  jiJdlned .  An  explanation  is  a  contratlictioii 
in  terms,  an  assiTtion  that  tlu*  infinite  is  definable,  that  the 
su|H*rhunian  is  suhi(*ct  to  tlu*  laws  and  expressihh*  in  the  terms 
of  the  human.’  How,  wt*  know  not,  hut  in  .some  way  Isaiah  was 
(jualified  ;  and  the  numu'iit  when  his  mission  hirame  known  to 
hiinself  seions  to  have*  lH*en  in  the  Temple,  ‘  in  the  year  when 
King  Uzziah  dii*d.'  The  throng  of  worship]H‘rs  had  left  the 
Temple;  tlu*  choirs  of  singers,  clotluMl  in  white  linen,  chanting  in 
altt*rnat(*  parts,  would  liavi*  died  into  .silence*;  or  other  d(*vout 
Israelite's  wen*  ]»raying  apart,  white'-rohed  ])riests,  silently  pre¬ 
senting  th(*ir  prayers  in  the  fragrant  cloud  of  ince'use  whii'h  rose 
from  the  goldi*n  altars  in  tlu*  holy  place,  and  the  stilliu*ss  and 
soh*mnity  of  the  sc(*ne  rathe*!'  li(‘ighte*ned  than  disturhed. 

‘  Then  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  withdrawn,  and  the  holy  oi 
Indies  diseewered  to  the  pre>phet’s  ey(*s;  and  he  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
as  a  king  upon  his  throne,  aetuallv  governing  »aiul  judging.  His 
train,  the  syinhed  of  dignity  and  glory,  filled  the  holy  place;  while 
around  him  lu)vered  the  attendant  seraphim,  spirits  of  purity,  zeal, 
and  le)ve,  chanting  inalternaU^  choirs  the  ludiness  of  their  Lord  :  the 
threshold  vibrated  with  the  sound,  and  the  ‘  white  cloud  ’  of  the 
Hiviiie  preseuee,  as  if  deseeiuliiig  to  mingle  itself  with  the  asceudiug 
ineense  of  jirayer.  Idled  the  house.  The  eternal  arelietypes  of  the 
Hebrew's  symbolic  worship  were  revealed  to  Isaiah;  and  as  the 
centre  of  them  all  his  eyes  saw  the  king,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  whom 
the  actual  rulers  from  David  to  Vzziah  had  been  but  the  temporary 
and  subordinate  viceroys,  lii  that  preseuee,  even  tlie  spirits  of  lire, 
which  consumes  all  imj)iirities  while  none  can  mix  with  it,  cover  tludr 
faivs  aud  their  feet,  conscious  that  they  are  not  pure  in  (lod’s  sight, 
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blit  lustlv  chargeable  with  imperteetiou :  ami  much  more  does  Isamh 
shrink  Irom  the  aspiring  thoughts  he  luid  hitherto  entertained  ot  his 
litncss  to  he  the  preacher  ot*  that  God  to  his  countrymen,  he  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  sharing  tlie  uncleanness  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwells.  In  utter  self-abasement  he  realises  the  exceeding  sintnl- 
ue^s  of  sin,  and  the  utter  separation  it  makes  between  man  and  the 


holy  God.’ 

Tims  tlic  meaning  of  his  mission  broke  upon  the  youthful 
prophet’s  soul.  With  considoralile  insight  our  author  proceeds 
U>  develop  the  ])rinciples  of  eternal  truth  in  their  relation  to  the 
church  and  the  nations,  as  hi^  suppos(‘s  they  ]>resentecl  theniscdves 
to  tlu*  mimi  of  Isaiah.  There  is  ihe  hurdea  of  BuhjiJon,  the 
ili)o)u  iT  ihc  empire  of  force  :  in  the  mountains  to  the  muth  ot 
Babvloii  is  heard  thc‘  hum  of  a  great  multitude  ;  the  northern 
nations  gathming  to  battle,  mustered  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  him- 
Si'lf  Babylon  iVpresenti'd  the  ndgn  of  mer(‘  ]>ower,  and  by 
power  it  is  to  b(‘  oviTconie.  ‘  A  man  will  be  more*  precious  than 
Hm*  gold  for  tin*  Medi‘s  care  not  for  gold— they  weri'  for  blood. 
*rh(‘  Lord  had  d(‘clared  that  he  would  lay  waste  the  vim‘yard  ot 
his  own  people,  but  ot  Babylon  he  declares  tluit  it  shall  not  even 
be  a  jiasture-ground  ;  the  Arab,  wandering  through  the  desert, 
shall  shun  it,  shall  leave  its  ])alac(‘s  and  ])avilions  to  tin'  owls, 
and  the  wolves,  and  tlu^  satyrs  that  shall  danci‘  theie,  and  tho 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands  that  shall  cry  in  those  d(\solate  ])lac(‘S, 
and  the  ilragons  in  their  ])alace.s.  And  then  tollows  that  (uh* 
which  has  been  pronounceil  the  tine.st  of  its  kind  extant  in  any 
language — a  song  ot  triuin]>h  in  the  form  ot  a  dirge,  involving  an 
umh  r-ciirrent  of  sarcasm  and  irony.  d’hc  vyhole  (‘arth  is  at 
ri‘st  and  (piii*!  ;  tiny  break  forth  into  singing,  fir-tV(*es  and 
ci‘dar-trees  break  forth  into  singing;  while  hell  from  lumeath, 
the  unseen  world  of  gloom,  is  stirreil  to  receiv'e  the  new 
inhabitants.  The  shadowy  forms  of  giant  kings,  the  ])alc 
and  mighty  spectres,  rise  t^)  greet  their  brothers,  now  become 
wi‘ak  as  tliev.  Through  this  doom,  as  through  the  rents  in  a 
ruin,  shines  the  Divine  ])urpose,  the  righteousness  of  Divine 
intentions ;  and  our  writer  finds  in  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and  the 
analogous  doom  of  Moab,  the  retribution  upon  lawless  force,  and 
finds  and  expounds  with  great  inten'st,  although  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  it  hen‘,  the  Bible  statement  of  the  law  of  political  society 
and  its  relation  to  foreign  compiest. 

Ike  have  the  burden  of  Etpjpi ;  the  doom  of  croft  (mid  false 
•risdom.  Here  the  jirophet  had  to  encounter  the  political  wis¬ 
dom  and  inflated  sagacity  of  his  own  times,  and  his  denunci^ 
tions  of  Egyjitian  alliances  occur  repeatedly  through  the  book. 
‘  Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help  ;  and  stay  on 
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li(n*8<*s,  and  trust  in  chariots,  for  thuy  are  many;  and  in  liorsoineii, 
for  tlK‘y  are  veiy’  strong.  But  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  Oiu* 
of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord.  Yet  he  also  is  wise.  Tlie 
Eg}’ptians  an*  men,  and  not  (hul ;  and  tlu‘ir  liorst‘s  Hesh,  and  not 
spirit.’  In  Kgypt  there  was  no  national  unity  or  national  purity. 
The  one  was  al)sent  because  the  other  wasahsent.  Among  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  idols  and  lK‘reditary  castes,  it  was  impossible  that  (‘ithcr 
could  be  develo])ed  ;  but  ])riestcraft  and  statecraft,  these  ‘  con¬ 
trolled  a  ]M>pulation  aggregated  like  herds  of  cattle,  Init  debased, 
and  therefore  isolated  as  men.’  The  denunciations  of  Isaiah  in 
referenci‘to  Kgyjd  were  es))ecially  political  ;  but  ‘the  vision  was 
seah‘d.’  ‘Where  there  is  no  vision*,  no  sacred  insight,  ‘the  peojdc 
perish.’  Isaiah  had  to  sutler  the  jnmishment  of  all  those  who 
stiind  by  true*  insight,  and  o])posi‘  mere  stab*  and  worldly  craft. 
The  ec.stasy  of  doliverance  from  Lgvpt  is  d(‘Scribod  in  language 
which  no  d(nd>t  is  intended  to  suggest  the  d(‘liverance  of  Israel 
of  old  from  their  enslaved  alliance  to  ancient  craft  and  cruelty. 

‘  Ve  shall  hav(‘  a  song  as  in  the  night,  when  a  holy  solemnity 
is  kept,  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe 
to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  Rock  of  Israel.’ 

Ami  ihctr  u'as  the  Inirden  of  Tf/re,  the  (looiu  of  a )ihal- 
hored  conDuerce.  Tyre  was  the  lady  of  kingdoms,  a  ‘joyous 
city,  whose  antiipiity  is  of  ancient  days,’  but  who  should  fall 
‘lKK.*ause  the  Lonl  of  hosts  had  ])ur})osed  to  stain  the  pride*  of 
all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the 
earth.’  She,  whose  ungodly,  and  tyrannic,  and  cruel  prowes.s  had 
givi‘n,  for  the  gains  t)f  her  trade  and  merchandise,  the  gods  and 
groves,  th(*  altars  and  furnaces  of  Baalitish  worshi]),  she  should 
e.xclaim,  ‘  Howl,  ye*  shi|)s  e)f  Tar.shish,  for  yenir  strength  is  laid 
wa.ste*.  All  the*se  burele‘ns  are  most  evielently  illustrations  of 
principle's  in  themselws.  The  eloe)m  which  fe*ll  em  the*  nations, 
as  wt*  have*  alre*ady  intimate'el,  and  as  Sir  Kdwarel  Strachey  more 
copiously  ilhistrate*s,  I.saiah’s  e*xuberance*  of  imagination,  anel  love* 
of  concre*te*ne\ss,  exhibited  by  such  e*xpre*ssions  as  ‘  the  eU'Sert  of 
the  se*a,’  ‘  the  valle*y  of  vision,’  ‘the  land  shaelowing  with  wings,’ 
‘  Ariel,  the  city  wleere  Daviel  elwelt.’  But  there*  was  far  more 
than  artistic  and  ide*al  e'emcretene'ss;  there  was  moral  ce)ncrede*ne'ss. 


And  the*  various  visiems  of  the*  book  of  this  pre)])hee*y  be*ce)me*,  as 
in  all  tlu*  lH)oks  ot  SeTipture,  shade)we*d  by  awful  but  faintly  elcs- 
crii*el  wing.s.  Hene'e*  the  nu*s.s{\ge  the*y  bear  elown  to  our  times.  But 
for  this  tlu*y  would  In*  histewy  anel  poe*trv,  anel  no  meuv.  But  they 
are  weighty  with  e*ternal  truths.  Tyre,‘and  Babylon,  anel  Egypt 
cxi.st.  It  was  ne>t  an  arbitniry  de*structie)n  that  swept  them 
away.  Iheir  ele)om  followed  upon  their  eleparture  from  eternal 
anel  immutable  truth  and  e'lpiity ;  and  wherever  such  departure 
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is  now,  tho  same  conse(|uonces  follow  ;  and  like  causes  will  ever 
anticipate  like  etiects.  Isjiiah  thus  read  becomes,  in  trutli,  a 
very  stern  and  terrible  book. 

Andihis  /.s*  also  true  of  the  church.  The  government  of 
(Jod  is  especially  shown  in  the  demmeiations  against  and 
wasting  of  Judea.  History  declares  the  i»(>v'ernment  of  the 
providence  of  Clod.  Even  Niebuhr  has  remarkiul  that  ‘there 
are  occasional  points  of  time  at  which  the  whole  course  of 
history,  and  the  fates  of  nations,  is  <lecided  by  some  event 
which  does  not  grow  necessjirily  out  of  previous  events,  and 
whicli  a  reasonable  man  can  only  explain  by  referring  to  the 
providence  of  Clod.’  Our  writer  remarks  : — 

‘  Mr.  Grote,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises,  but  leaves  unexplained, 
such  master-events  of  history.  He  points  out,  that  if  Darius  had 
not — contrary  to  probable  expectation — delayed  the  first  Persian 
invasion  till  the  Greeks  had  had  twenty  years  for  ellicient  prepara¬ 
tions,  they  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  Greece,  such  as  it  has 
been  to  the  worhl,  would  never  have  existed  ;  and  he  draws  tho 
general  inference,  “that  the  history  of  any  nation,  considered  as  a 
secpicnce  of  causes  and  ellecfs  aifording  applicable  knowledge, 
reiiuires  us  to  study  not  merely  real  events,  but  also  imminent 
♦•ontingencies but  there  he  stops.  And  wlien  Xiebuhr  takes 
me  a  step  further,  and  shows  me  a  “  cause  aifording  applicable 
knowledge”  where  IMr.  Grote  only  indicated  an  unexplained 
“  effe(*t,”  1  must  think  that  Niebuhr’s  is  the  more  completidy  posi¬ 
tive  criticism — criticism  which  takes  scientific  cognizance  of  all  tho 
facts.  1  could  not  hear  an  explanation  of  tho  complicated  workings 
of  a  steam-engine,  with  its  arrangements  for  supplying  its  own 
water,  oiling  its  own  wheels,  changing  vertical  to  horizontal  move¬ 
ments,  and  so  on,  and  at  last  admit,  that  when  the  hand  of  the  ever- 
watchful  engineer  did  occasionally  intervene  to  give  the  machine 
some  new  application,  or  to  prevent  some  hideous  crash,  this  was 
an  inex[)licable  occurrence — much  less  pass  it  in  silence,  as  though 
its  explanation  had  no  interest  to  a  rational  man.’ 

Hence  the  study  of  history  is,  in  a  more  (‘special  sense; 
than  (iveii  tlu‘  study  of  nature  itself,  the  study  of  God  and 
theoh^gy,  because  it  is  the  study  of  moral  characteristics.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  for  a  long  time  force*,  and  craft,  and 
mere  (commerce*  using  tlu'se  two,  do  s(*em  to  b(‘  tin;  most 
]>owerful  and  concpiering  of  spirits.  So  have;  th(;y  always 
seemed  ;  for  there  is  a  mysterious  power  in  ‘  the  god  of  this 
world,’  by  which  he  seems  well  able  to  help  his  own.  But 
things  are  understood  in  the  sanctuary  which  cannot  lx;  under- 
stood  elsewh(‘re  ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  (;hurch,  and  church 
principles,many  dark  things  are  comprehended.  No  doubt,  in  order 
to  comprehend,  we  have  to  consider ‘the  yem's  of  the  right  luind 
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of  tl»o  M't^t  High’ ;  and  houoo.  uv,  the  study  ot  the  sin<  and  the 

punishment  of  Israel  U'Ce>mes  ;vs  iustruetive  as  the 

Ihvine  judgments  in  heathen  luuious.  Ihe  reiun  ot 

W.US  a  critical  peri.Hl  in  the  Instorv  ot  IsnteL  Mr  K.luaM. 

remarks  up..u  tln>  sickness  of  Hezek.ah.  exh.lnt  the  trenuem 

siSiTiicity  ot  his  oh^orvations,  aiul  have  an  au  ot  ^^oat  pnv- 

bability. 

‘  \nd  then'fore  it  will  rather  arjue  our  own  low  moral  standan-. 
than  our  understandini  of  Uerekuih  s  state  ot  mind,  it  we  s^ 
nothin-’  but  selhshness  and  weakness  ui  his  lamentations  at  the 
prospect  of  death  se'ltishness  and  weakness  we  may  tind  there  tor 
m  wWm  are  thev  not  tbiuid  in  tiie  hour  ot  extreme  tier 

since  his  ac»vssiont.<  the  tlmme.  and  no  doubt  lo;  ^  betore.  IKzek.aa 
had  bee-n  iK'ssessed  bv  the  idea  that  he  was  called  by  the  Lord  to 
“Lm  and  re-store  the  nation:  he  had  bex-n  labouring  in  the  work 
for  fourteen  vears.  amidst  the  gre-atest  difheulttes  ;  and  now  all  was 
to  bo  brokon  ort*  promaturoly ;  lie  was  ueitbor  to  be  permitted  to  izo 
on  workini:  tor  the  natural  -  residue  ot  his  years,  nor  to  hand  o\er 
a  dnUhed  ta<k  to  his  childn'n.  and  thus  make  known  IlM hem  the 
Lord^  truth  bv  his  life,  as  well  as  by  words.  These  teelimr?  on 
llezekiah's  part,  s<vm  to  be  reeo-nised  in  Isaiati  s  siibseijueut 
riMmis<‘  that  he  should  reeovor:  for  the  prvmuse  is  trom  -  the  Lv>ru 
the  God  of  David  his  father,"  and  involves  an  assurance,  not  only  ot 
his  own  escape  from  death,  but  also  that  the  mty  as  well  as  himsed 
should  be  delivered  out  of  the  baud  of  the  King  ot  Usyna  :  and 
thus  rx'minds  him  that  his  life  is  prolonged,  not  tor  his  mdivuiu^ 
mert-  not  for  his  Individual  advantage,  but  Kv.iuse  ot  Ciods 
covenant  uith  the  house  of  David,  and  that  he  may  fulfil  tiie  dunes 
to  wloch  that  lu  uee  has  been  ealled.  If  a  miui  has  a  n'al  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  he  must  lament  if  it  is  not  permitted  him  to  accoiu- 
nlish  it :  he  will  lament,  even  though  he  acquiesces  in  the  absolute 
will  of  God.  and  believes  that  God  >\ ill  accomplish  his  own  giW 
desiirn,  even  more  perfectly,  throimh  this  apparent  frustration  ot  it 
bv  the  power  of  nature  and  eireumstances.  Morv'over,  to  the  saiim 
bi'fort'  the  death  and  rv‘surre\.*iion  ot  the  Lord,  then'  was  al>o  a  tai 

jjYvater _ nav,  aliiu>6t  entire— obscurity  and  gloom  over  the  fuiui\. 

It  is  dithcult— perhaps,  except  for  a' moment,  impossible— for  us 
now  to  ^eali^eall  they  then  felt :  for  in  our  times  a  man  has  either 
made  hiiiiselt  too  much  a  cn\ature  of  this  world  to  have  very  deep 
thoughts  on  death,  or  the  discovery  of  their  depth  and  darkness  has 
drivmi  him  to  tind  light  Jiiul  life*  in  the  clear  hope  of  the  Kesur- 
n'ction  which  the  Gospel  has  m.ade  known  to  us;  but  we  can  see 
from  the  lamzuaire  of  llo/.ekiah,  and  fivm  the  like  expressions  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  that  the  holiest  men  of  old  could  not  but  look 
on  death  as  a  descent  into  hell ;  and  therefore,  though  they  believed 
that  God  w,as  there  also,  they  shrunk  instinctively  fnun  it.  and 
desired  rather  to  serve  him  in  the  land  of  the  living.  We  may  con- 
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tra^r  llexokiah's  language  oa  this  oocasioa  with  that  of  St.  I'aul  in 
his  Epistlos  to  the  Thilippiaus,  and  to  Timothy.* 

Wo  have  nwil  with  givat  ploasuiv  the  olui'idatu»a  id*  the 
Isaian  uloa.'i  in  the  later  cliapters  i>f  this  volume,  in  which 
wo  n\ul  the  l>ivino  iutontiv>n  I't  the  prophet  as  tncule  nK»iv  clear 
to  himself  from  ‘the  years  that  hrini^  the  phihvsophie  miml.’ 
For  then'  e;m  Ik*  little  ilouht  of  the  true  unity  jH'rYading  the 
whole  chaptei's  of  the  pn>phtvv.  When  the  ^^low  of  his  earlier 
ex}Kviatii>ns  and  Iiojh'  hail  faileil  away — the  human  auil  tinite 
iilealsof  his  youth,  the  fruits  of  his  ow  n  ministry  and  Hezekiah's 
n*imt — wlien  these  hail  died  down  like  the  Hower  of  tlie  held, 
then  our  author  cvueeives  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  Petriiu' 
e\pn*.vsion,  seaivhin^  wi\at  and  what  manner  of  titue  the  Spirit 
within  him  ‘  sii::nitied  am!  then  nvie  more  clearly  hefon*  him 
that  which  is  even  tlie  design  and  idea  of  the  whole  lHH»k, 
liod'v  i^iivenmu'tit  of  Israel  and  of  mankitid,  acconlino  to 
the  law<  which  lie  has  *iiveu  for  all  tlieir  n'latious  to  himself  and 
to  each  other.  l>iit  this  is  nuvst  noticeable,  that  in  the  first 
|HUta»n  of  the  lHH>k  he  is  always  .'ieekim;  for  and  >ettini^  forth 
this  idea  in  the  events  of  his  own  times;  bnt  in  the  stHi'nd  he 
ri.M's  to  contemplate  the  idea  it.'^i.'lf,  and  oidy  embmlies  it 
in  sucii  shadowy  anticipations  as  to  the  outward  form  of  tin' 
uloriou^  but  indetinite  future,  as  his  |HH'tic  imagination  can 
project  from  the  faces  and  probabilities  of  his  own  time,  lienee 
the  true  olorv  of  the  proplnvy  heightens  and  bright ons  at 
the  close,  ih  all  the  highest  Hii^hts  of  poetry,  hnmaidy  and  even 
Oivinely  inspired,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  that  thei\‘ 
i>  a  reacli  of  <p!e!ulour.  a  tenderness  of  pathos,  a  ranor  of  con¬ 
solatory  re>t  and  iliouuht,  touched  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of 
this  pro]duvy  alone.  Infinite  is  the  tendcrne.ss  v>f  that  voice 
which  >ioh>  over  the  wrock>  of  human  things,  * 'riie  oniss 
withercth,  the  flower  fadeth.’  Ami  mighty  is  that  other  voict' 
whicii  rebukes  the  sioh,  * 'riie  word  of  our  Chnl  endnreth 
for  ever.’  Never,  w’e  suppose,  by  any  other  voice  was  theiv 
Si»  human  and  so  overw  helmiuLf  an  ap|H*al  made  to  the  heavenly 
iHHlies  :  •  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  hioh,  .ami  U'hold  who  hath 

created  these  thinjj^s.  He  biingeth  forth  their  hosts  by 
number.’  ‘For  that  he  is  stnmg  in  power:  m>t  one  faileth.* 
And  he  is  the  Cod  of  human  spirit.s,  the  sustainer  of 
human  souls.  Thest*  were  the  meilitations  of  the  old 
man,  disap[H>inted  and  |H'rscciitcd,  and  prt'paring  for  the 

martvr’s  crown  at  the  close  of  his  lono-  ilav  of  fait hfulm‘s.s. 

%  % 

The  thought,  tiH>,  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  penvption  of  tin* 
ivgioii  in  which  to  look  for  him.  brightiais  among'st  the  bust 
chanters.  'I’lie  introduction  I'f  the  true  lledeemer  comes  now 
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with  amazini:;  force  and  l>caiity,  after  tlie  voice  whicli  was  heard 
exclaiming,  ‘  Keep  silence  l)efore  me,  ()  islands,*  and  that  hitter 
irony  in  which  the  silence  is  only  broken  with  the  sounds  of  the 
ear|)enter’s  plane,  the  goldsmitlfs  hammer,  and  the  hlacksmitli’s 
anvil,  all  manufacturing  their  gods.  Then  from  the  calm  of 
contemplation  the  old  ])rophetic  heat  of  ]>rophecy  glows  through 
his  soul  in  all  its  most  ancient  strmigth,  and  more  than  its  ancient 
tenderness,  and  gorgeousness,  and  beauty,  till  Clod  the  Redeemer 
rises  through  the  hallowing  airs,  })r(>phecy,  and  inspiration, 
and  song.  Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  is  seen  most  clearly  ‘the 
design  conc(‘iv(‘d  in  the  eternal  mind  of  Hod  himself,  of  which 
the  declaration  and  explanation  is  called  his  uvnl ;  the  actual 
realization  of  the  design  his  irork ;  the  various  ])rocesses  by 
which  he  is  effecting  that  realization,  i\\o  <q)erati()a  ojf^  his  h<tn(h; 
and  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  is  named  the  (jlorff  of  God! 
It  is  st‘en  that  God  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  luis  from  tin*  beginning  planned,  and  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion,  a  moral,  politiad,  s[>iritual  constitution  and  order,  as  well  as 
a  physical  world  ;  and  that  he  has  chosen  one  nation  for  the 
tirst  embodiment  and  illustration  of  the  design,  and  to  be 
the  main  instrument  for  carrying  it  out  to  all  other  nations,  and 
uniting  them  in  nniversiil  brotherhood,  ])roviding  also  an  ade- 
(juate  Ui‘deenu‘r  and  Guide ;  that  the  work  extends  over  all 
ages  of  time,  (*m|)loys  races  as  well  as  individuals,  and  is  in 
th(‘  main  spiritual,  and  the  work  of  God  himself.  Hence  the 
ty|ucal  character  of  tlu‘  institiition  of  the  Redetuner  among  the 
Hebrews,  upon  which  Sir  Edward  remarks: — 

‘  In  order  to  \inJcrstaiul  and  realize  the  meaning  and  force  of  this 
word — Redeemer — throughout  Isaiah’s  prophecies,  as,  indeed,  where- 
ever  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  books,  wo  must  consider  what  the 
iustitution  and  oiliee  of  the  “  Goel "  or  Redeemer,  iu  the  Hebrew 
connnonwealth,  actually  was.  It  was  a  })roperly  patriarelnd  ollice: 
yet,  with  a  provision  for  the  progressive  as  well  as  the  conservative 
eletnent,  such  as  is  not  usually  found  iu  patriarchal  institutions;  it 
was  an  othce  which  devolved  rather  on  the  elder  brother  than  on  the 
father;  mi  the  near  and  powerful  kinsman  of  the  rising  generation, 
rather  than  on  the  head  of  the  family.  It  tcaa  hia  duft/,  when  any 
brunch  of  the  jamily  ft  U  into  decay ^  to  ranaom  both  the  ]}(drimonial 
land  and  the  enslaved  owner;  to  avenye  their  blood  when  shed  in  feud; 
and  to  marry  the  childless  ividow,  and  so  keep  alive  in  Israel  the  name 
and  hnc  of  her  frst  husband.  The  Book  of  Ruth  supplies  living 
lineaments  to  the  legal  enactments  of  Moses:  and  when  we  once 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  dewish  j)oint  of  view,  and  see  the  actual 
institution,  and  its  workings,  as  they  saw  it,  we  shall  perceive  that 
these  must  have  y  iven  the  characteristics  of  a  “  Goelf  or  Redeemer,  to 
many  a  national  hero, — to  a  Moses,  a  Joshua,  or  a  Samson,  as  ivell  as 
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io  a  Joseph  whom  “  God  sent  before”  his  father  s  house,  to  preserve 
them  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  them  with  a  great 
deliverance.”  Thus  there  grew  up  a  distinct  and  well-understood 
faith,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  experienced  and  enlightened  Jews,  of 
an  invisible  Kcdeemer,  of  whom  these  were  but  the  earthly  and 
partial  representatives.  Tliis  faith  we  recognise  in  Jacob,  when  he 
invoked  for  doseph’s  sons  the  guardianship  of  the  “  (lod  who  had 
fed  him  all  his  life  long,  and  the  Angel  which  had  redeemed  him 
from  all  evil by  Job,  when  he  met  the  worst  evils  of  the  present 
time  with  the  assertion,  “  1  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth and  by 
Isaiah,  throughout  the  prophecies  before  us.  A^itringa,  after  (pioting 
these  words  of  Jacob  and  of  dt)b,  adds,  “  That  under  the  OldEconom}/ 
that  Aiujel — the  assertor  and  avenger — did  not  discharge  the  tvhole 
office  to  ichich  he  ivas  destined:  yet  in  every  liberation  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  every  vindication  of  their  rights  which  ho  did  effect, 
the  Cliurch  might  discern,  as  in  a  type,  the  preludings  of  that  oflice 
of  Kedeemer,  which,  by  the  will  of  the  Kather,  he  was  to  fulfil  in 
the  last  times.”  ’ 

In  the  course  of  his  very  tender  and  bt'autiful  analysis  of  the 
l(h‘a  (d’ th(‘  lliMh‘eni(‘r,  and  tin*  anticipation  oftlie  great  salvation 
among  tin*  ancient  ]l(‘l)r(‘ws,  we  do  think  that  our  writer  states 
the  cas(‘  s«»int‘what  defectively  ;  and  to  soim*  of  his  remarks  we 
expi‘ct  our  readers  would  strongly  object,  especially  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  inU‘ntion,  vicariousness  of  human  suffering,  is 

O' 

carried  forward  into  ev(‘rv  hous(‘hold  : — 

‘  The  soft  answer  whicli  restores  good  humour  in  a  casual  con¬ 
versation  ;  the  forbearance  with  which  the  statesman  meets  the 
ignorances  and  prejudices,  the  censures  and  the  slanders,  of  those  to 
whom  he  only  sues  for  leave  to  do  them  good;  the  work  of  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  8t.  Paul,  among  other  hardly  less 
strong  expressions,  asserts  that  “  he  fills  up  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afllictions  of  Christ;”  are  but  instances  of  an  universal  law  of 
man’s  constitution,  disciwerable  in  all  human  relationships,  and  which 
enacts  that  men  can,  and  do,  endure  the  evil  doings  of  their  brethren, 
in  such  sort  that,  through  that  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  innocent, 
the  guilty  are  freed  from  the  power — from  both  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment — of  their  ill  deeds.  And  if  these  instances  seem  insig¬ 
nificant  or  foreign,  there  is  one  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  must 
have  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  one  not  deficient  in  the  com¬ 
monest  observation  and  sympathies.  There  is  hardly  any  one  but 
has  known  some  household  in  which,  year  after  year,  selfishness  and 
worldliness,  and  want  of  family  atfection,  have  been  apparent 
enough  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  the  moral  break-up  which  might  have 
been  expected,  and  the  final  moral  ruin  of  the  various  members,  the 
original  bond  of  union  has  held  together:  there  has  plainly  been  some 
counteracting,  redeeming  power  at  work ;  and  at  last  it  has  turned 
out  that,  not  only  has  the  course  of  that  household  not  been  down - 
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ward  to  ruin,  but  has  taken  a  new  and  upward  direction,  when  some 
outward  event,  a  death,  or  a  marriage,  brought  to  a  crisis  the 
elements  of  a  change  long  maturing  in  secret.  Tliis,  I  say,  is  the 
commonest  of  all  stories ;  and  when  we  look  again  to  see  what  is 
that  redeeming  power,  ever  at  work  for  those  who  know  and  care 
nothing  about  it,  we  always  find  that  there  is  some  member  of  that 
family — oftenest  the  wife  or  mother — who  is  silently  bearing  all 
things,  btdieving  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  for  them,  but  for  her 
or  himself  expecting  little  or  nothing  in  this  world,  but  the  rest  of 
tne  grave.  Such  a  one  is  really  bearing  the  sins  of  that  household, 
and  thus  saving  them  from  the  guilt  as  well  as  punishment  of  sin. 
It  is  no  dogma,  no  forimsie  phrase  transferred  byway  of  illustration 
from  the  practice  of  the  law  courts  ;  but  a  fact,  a  vital  formation, 
actually  taking  place  here,  under  our  very  eyes.’ 


A  great  truth  liiTo  is  certainly  statcnl  too  .strongly,  lint  we 
innst  now  h‘avt‘  this  volume.  \V(‘  have  read  it  witli  mucdi  delight, 
and  fn‘(|n(‘ntly  liav«‘  taken  the  fnn'dom  to  dis.siait.  lint  onr 
readers  will  eleaily  see  in  limv  vivid  a  light  tlit‘  author  plaet'sa 
book  constantly  read,  luu  from  its  v(‘rv  majesty  m‘eding  all 
that  pray(‘r,  and  ])i(‘ty,  and  learning,  and  conteniplation,  can 
bring,  to  make  it  understood. 
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rrms  is  a  Tuost  amiabh'  attianpl  to  mak(.‘  out  ‘ilic*  tolling  of 
1.  tlu' bells’  tob(‘  the  host  and  highest  onler  of  music  W(‘  can 


1.  tlu' bells’  tob(‘  the  host  and  highest  onler  of  music  wc‘  can 
at  piH'.scut  know,  ( iravmdmrst  is  a  village  in  wbieli  tlu‘  author 
tights  over  again  all  the  batth‘s  of  speculatiini  about  pain  and 
sutVerlng  wliieli  bavo  beim  fought  a  thousand  times  Ixdoic',  and 
with  like  results.  The  thoughts  an*  tin*  thonglits  evidtmtlyof  a 
very  tlioughtlul,  ami  observant,  and  amiable  man.  Indei'd,  we 
might  call  the  book,  ‘  Hopt‘s  for  a  .Millenium;  foun(hMl  mi 
Observations  from  tin*  Amiable  Si(h‘ ot*  Life.'  Such  b(‘autiful 
pictun's  as  our  author  |nvsents  are,  in  trntli,  like  sweet-scented 
walltlowi'rs  bloimiing  amidst  tin*  n'lits  of  old  ruins.  Tliey  are 
better  than  the  walls  on  which  they  Honri.sli  ;  hut  b(‘autiful  as 
they  an',  the  rugged  old  walls  of  tin*  ahhey  or  the  castle  speak 
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from  (lecptT  iacts  of*  a  (Iooiht  n  ,fi,r.v_  i 
book  like  tills,  tlie  le.sult  of  v  Ir!  "•••t'lro.  A 

meditative  hours,  is  „„t  to  he  read  auT  h 
maiiiu'r;  yet  it  is  hut  another  iiist-ii  ''*”'*■'<0(1  ui  a  flippant 
thouoht.s  and  theories  reneat  then'.  oT  ."'hV  in  whieh  old 

-■••ylH.the  ultiniat . id'  !;  oourse  whatever 

xn  of  Ins  hope  for  the  world  .liffers  from‘‘’ours 
.  J  rest  III  this  relation  of  Creature  to  a  It  i  ’  — 

Miniianity  reveals  cnoindi  of  iov  -o.  1  ‘  Creator. 

Ill  God  ;  and  this  faith  in  ("jod  reads  iii.oimuv1“'^*''  '“'‘b 

'<’bo  liook  is  another  efV....  ‘7  ''umauity.’ 

<i«i  is  .,s»ri,.,i  I, .  ,1,;. ;  i, ;  'iwi.ioti,.,',* 

the  proore.s.s,ve  developn  ent  of  the  Imm  ^  "loan.s  to  earry  „„ 
has  heeonie  moral  evil  •  hut  hi  ‘ 

cTeature.s.’  l-honi  all  whiidi  reason  i  Vi  ‘  "'her  living 

'■cc-onie  idle  and  superfliions  M,-  S  uit  """^buunation 

Hjilosophy.  The  whole  is  eoninide  Kv"  "  ‘•''arita.hle 

eiinimal  niay  ju.stify  hintself  L  hein..' a  .Wat 

'vluile.whieh  would  not  he  eoiunlete  wi  l’.  ■'  ''"'"Pb'tc 

our  author  admits  that  ‘there  ein  I  '"''■''*'‘0.  Although 
towards  him,  that  he  may  brino  iM, ,  this7  ‘ 

Ills  e.M.stence  is  ju.st  to  he  iiaiiovd  for  an  use  of 

oliar, table:  Mr.  Smith  .s.uv:  ‘  There 

persecutor  we  hav,>  yet  to  learn  -’  an.l  "  t"'"''-"'"'*  'or  the 

np«»ri  wlioin  to  (‘xc^rcisc*  his  tolor  ,/;  ohject 

tough, ..St  .subject  of  all  history  for  .si’ieh'a  •.'f»'oetion,  the 

i  liilip  Jl.  . —  ‘  of  !L;rac(‘,  evoii 

revolt  of^hfJ^ethSir^  \Vh?h,d^n-?''''’  / 

Nianisli  tyrant !  And  ind,.e,l  vvc  IVo"  S  V  the 

-  11(1  yet,  1  asked  iny.self,  is  it  reasoinblo  t  ^  de.spot. 

hi3  erime,  the  fanaticism ol' a  whole  neonlo  a'.!  I  A  "1’"",.':'“'  man.  as 

-  great  idea  ])revailed,  it  i)redominal,<.l  '  ''’‘'“b'tiouof  ages  ? 

univp'  ‘"1  I'airopeau  .society*  Jt  -^  o'’’"-"’  ''■''‘f 

uimersal  chnrcli,  out  ot'  wliifh  silvMf;  of’  -i 

impossible.  Kings  as  well  as  p'r  '"cn  was 

"ere  posscsscl  with  this  idea.  .'<ehoYa',  ri-^”  “-i  kings, 

Held  themselves  charged  to  maintain  it  tY  ''‘«k’kstrat..s,  ah 

Ti’’— 'k"  support.  The  error  of  -ill  Ja  i ‘‘'“J  •■uJ/u- 

This  1  hihp  11.  ,s  pre-eminently  the  oreit  a, 01“^^  •*'‘‘1’'’"'*.'^''  uoiie. 

ag  superstitious  king  i,  before’  Yl  other-t^'^J^;  to’t 


it  i'(i  veiili  u  rst — (fj)(im 


Jh.t  «v  and  intnlnrant  •  ,ve 

'--'■'.•voleiuv  w,.  think  that  'v.nd.i 'l,n'‘'i;rsvieK^^^^ 


;,''>■  ..r\M,,  s.nilhal  tin.  vo..t\,r  \r  It  !i  Vt  ^  '“'T'''" 

list  iiivtincfs;  ('I  j  -I  I  It.  It  nolit.s  ai^ainst  our 

. I  .  .  .  . . . . . 


I'lctnivs  naintcd  (■;,/,)/,,)>  Di  t  i  V-  7'  >‘>0“'  than  ideas 

' . .  II, i.li,.'  i'''’,i™|  niTOin,! 

I'lvine  IVcividnnce  \nd  IMl"  the 

tlint  e,„  s  t  nes  n  „  :  ;  .v|*resenfe,l 

.xnda,vw..t.!!,v'  t  l,  ,r  ’  and  eth.rt  in  tnan. 

That  he  far  tr..,n'n.  as  ttr  ..".’Tl'’"  '  l>l-'tt'Tii.  and  level? 

I  tainnatinn’.  if  n.'it  t'o^>hili|MrhiVi.in  1  i"“' 

. . . . . . 


But  in  one  j)art  of  his  dominions  this  ffreat  idea  is  dl^jn, 

s!!I  1.  ‘‘"*'S''teued  and  wealtliy  cities  of  HoUnnl 

1 .1  etdamit y  that  war  and  fainine  can  inflict,  ratlicr  tli 

'  e  H  th."  new  trutli  that  has  sprung  uj)  in  them.  'J  hey  will  ^ 
surri'iidcr  their  convictions.  Rather  let  the  se-i  fal-e  h  V 
-d,  ratiier  let  the  lires  of  inartvrXoy  onsm. ^  thO^ boJ^ 
Ite  urn  st roke  lor  stroke,  you  brave  J iutehmen  '  He.ar  a  inflt.^  a 
rather  than  surrender!  Would  that  vou  eould  hind  this  non,  f"’ 
•In.,  him  owr  your  dikes,  and  be  free  to  wor.l>  hl.w  ^ 

«  itl  '  he  T'a)''  "'"  "■  ‘-■nnibatmits  numbered 

"11  1  the  dead,  on  wlioa.  are  we  to  pass  iud-nnent  ?  Xnt  m?  r 
/•c*.-do,  king,  not  on  the  .ealot  citizen.  ‘  They  urr,^o^^,'c  from 

nnnt'Sr'"' Tr“’  )'■*'“  -'-^g-isk  eneS's  a.Tl  rl? 

•'•■.ween  I  wo  gr,.2i,lea ‘‘  "‘’“^emplation  a  conte^ 
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Moral  Disorder. 


fiod  ovos  ;  Imt  we  ;ir(‘  far  (Miougli  from  that  complacent  glance  at 
preseiit;  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  he  for  the  good  of  society 
that  we  should  thus  mix  and  mingle  the  dust  of  scoundrels  and 
martyrs,  paying  the  same  amount  (►f  homag(*  to  the  illustrious 
heroes  of  the  ‘Newgate  (\dendar’  as  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
battles  of  reformation,  and  whose  dust  is  mingled  with  common 
clay,  or  is  tossed  to  c‘\(‘ry  wind  of  lu‘aven,  hut  whose  souls  all 
live  to  Ch»d,  we  now  only  regarding  semindrid  and  martyr  as 
“  representing  two  grc‘at  ideas  ’ ! 

We  know  not  in  what  way  we  can  more  appropriately  d(‘scrihe 
this  volume  than  as  an  exposition  of  Pope’s  ‘  Universal  Prayer,’ 
or  a  stTinon  on  that  <>ther  well-known  line, — 

‘  All  partial  evil  is  universal  good/ 

‘  d’here  is  no  devil,’  says  (dir  author,  ‘  in  a  Ihidgewater  Treatise  ; 
it  is  only  in  ourselv(‘s,  in  «»ur  antagonistic  elements  ot  good  and 
evil,  that  wt‘  find  dis(*ord  and  contusi<ai.  And  W(*  should  havi‘ 
tlu>ught  that  this  r(‘llection  aloU(‘  might  have  carric‘d  tin*  author 
t(>  views  Iviug  far  heyoiid  it.  Is  in)t  this,  W(‘  might  say  to 
liini,  most  marvellous:  the  harmony  oi  all  matiM’ial  things  *,  tlu‘ 
disharmony  and  disarray  of  all  moral  things?  th(‘  cosmos  in  the 
world  without  ;  tlu*  chaos  in  tla‘  world  within  ?  How  is  it  that  a 
bond  of  ])erfectness  links  all  creatur(‘s  and  things  t(»g(‘ther  in  the 
lovely  world  of  natur(‘ ?  ‘Only  man  is  vile.’  How  W(‘  could 
enjoy,  and  long  to  hear,  our  author  (‘xpatiat(‘  upon  the  life  of 
things  as  revealed  to  tlcc  ey(‘  hy  th(‘  scri[)tural  account  of  that 
great  mystery,  hut  that  assunnl  fact,  sin,  as  a  fact  in  (Jod’s 
goverunu'iit,  unknown  to  him  hy  sym])athy  and  hy  (’reation, 
although  forest'cn  and  provid(‘d  tor  hy  his  intinit(*  int(‘lligenc(*. 
It  is  only  in  th(‘  world  of  inatt(‘r  that  we  an*  aide  to  disemn  the 
invariahility  of  the  laws  of  natuix*.  1  hey  nre  relative  ;  evem  as  tin*, 
laws  which  regulate*  the  hodily  condition  ot  man  an*  invariahlc. 
Y(*t  thi'i’i*  is  a  variahility  in  his  mind,  which  is,  however,  higher  ; 
it  occupies  its  own  ground  ;  it  is  variahh*,  hi'caust^  iri'c*.  And  this 
illustration  niav  he*  carri«‘d  into  higher  li(‘lds  as  wi*  arc*  ahh*  to 
mark  the  ind(‘]K‘nd(‘nce  oi  tin*  mind  and  the  servility  ot  the 
body.  So,  doubtless,  to  the  vast  univ(*rsal  frame  <d‘  things  the 
Intinite  Mind  is  the  dispose*!'  and  animator  of  the^  tiniti*  frame  ed 
things:  ‘For  his  ]deasure  they  are^  ami  were*  cr(‘ated.’  Put  thei 
intere*st  to  us  of  this  ])e»ok  is  not  so  much  in  its  arguni(*nt  or 
ge‘ne*ral  and  l(*ading  id(*a  ;  for  we^  elo  not  reme*mher  anything  in 
this  that  has  not  lua'ii  said  to  us  innunie*rahl(*  time's  h(*ton*. 
The  he*auties  are  in  the*  many  ve*ry  elistinct  thoughts  and  j)le*a- 
sant  little  ]»icture*s.  We*  ele)  not  think  they  assist  the^  wlnde'. 
intention  of  the  hook  very  much,  hut  the*y  elo  make,*  it  a  very 


1G()  (h'avenhifvd—Opfimitim. 

su;fg4‘stive  and  dcdiglitt’ul  companion.  \\\‘  v'ill  present  our 
n‘a<lcrs  with  a  tew. 

AN  KNCJLISH  C.IUL. 

‘  When  I  sec,  fin*  instance,  a  youn"  English  u;ii’l,  full  of  grace  and 
full  of  1‘uergy  withal,  dismount  from  her  favourite  horse,  which 
she  does  not  quit  without  a  fond  and  grateful  patting  of  the  neck, 
and  follow’  her  in  imagination  into  hor  cheerful  drawing-room,  more 
or  h‘ss  elegantly  fiirtiished,  supplied  with  books  of  a  thoughtful 
character,  which  are  n*ally  read,  and  perhaps  with  instruments 
of  music  that  an*  skilfully  j)lay(‘d  upon,  1  think  / hnvr  hrjbre  me  one 
of  the  htost  hl(/hij/-Jhilshe(fy  certainltf  one  of  the  most  sK/nificant^ 
jn'odncts  of  OK)'  rivilisafio)).  I  su])pose  that  a  learned  jurist  or 
a  pn'fouml  divine  would  cite  themselves,  or  cite  each  other,  as  loftier 
examjdcs  of  humanity — as  higlu‘r  types  of  European  culture.  1 
must  lu*  pcrmittt‘d  to  demur.  I  grant,  inde(‘d,  that  either  of  them 
may  he  a  sha<Ie  w  iser  than  the  I’higlish  damsel  of  nineteen,  and  many 
shatles  mon*  learned  ;  htit  it  is  k  nein  r  iromte)'  in  the  ieo)'ld  that  there 
should  he  luanif  dtnusels  of  iiiiieteen  i)itel/if/e)if  and  irise,  than  that 
thn'e  shoit/d  hr  hun'nrd  fon/ers  and  (hep  divines.  And  wluMi  1  think 
that  tlie  miMilal  eiillivation  has  not  disturbed  one  natural  grace 
or  one  maideidy  virtue — wlien  1  think  of  the  blooming  liealtli 
and  (‘xquisite  play  of  every  limb  and  feature — the  vivid  emotions, 
the  keen  ju'reeption  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  of  the  generous 
in  eharaeter,  that  ilistinguish  my  English  girl — 1  must  pronounce  her 
altogether  the  far  higher  creation.  Vos,  a  greater  boast  of  the  age 
than  all  its  ehaneidlors,  and  even  all  its  bishops!’ 

A  MRAVr.  LITTLE  CREATURE. 

I  go  l)aek  to  the  meadow'  where  T  saw’  the  children  amongst  the 
llowers.  Childhood  itself  shall  give  me  my  illustration.  Some  days 
atterwards  I  eneounten*d  tlu*  t‘ldest  one  alone ;  she  did  not  ])ereeive 
nn* ;  1  could  watch  lier  nnohserved.  There  was  a  verv  luxuriant 
enq)  ot  netth's  growing  besidt*  the  lualge.  I  saw  lier  j)ut  her  little 
t(Mul(‘r  hand,  slowly  and  delil)i‘rately,  to  the  leaf  of  the  stinging 
nettle.  She  wanted  to  t)'f/  if  she  could  hen)'  the  pain.  Tiie  grave 
litth*  Spartan  !  I  asked  her  if  she  knew’  that  the  nettle  stung. 

Ch,  ves !  she  kiu‘W'  it  ;  ’  hut  added,  blushing,  partly  w’ith  pain  and 
partly  at  ludiig  td)si‘rved,  “^Mother  says  that  unless  w’e  can  bear 
j)ain  W(*  shall  he  cowards  and  useless  people.  1  wanted  to  try — it 
IS  not  so  very  bad.”  Ah,  little  Annie  Foster!  there  w’as  no  need 
to  go  ill  search  for  tlu*  nettle.  Ihit  you  bore  the  trial  well,  and 
great ('r  trials,  1  doubt  not,  you  will  1) ravel v  bear.  Agitin  1  draw 
the  iuleivr.ee  that  there  was  a  brave  as  well  as  teuder  mother 
bestirring  herself  under  the  thatch  of  that  cottage.* 

THE  TWO  VOICES. 

riiero  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  cried,  Repent!  And 


> 


Extracts, 


CANT. 

‘  People  who  coustiinily  repeat  the  same  things  lose  the  point 
and  significance  of  even  those  lew  ideas  which  make  up  their  ino- 
iiotonous  chant.  Change  and  mutability  are  the  necessary  accom¬ 
paniments  of  iutellectual  action.* 


1(]S 
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to  the  imprisoned  invalid.  He  know  where  the  earliest  "rew,  and 
would  have  been  not  a  little  vexed  if  any  one  had  discovered  his 
secret,  and  anticipated  him  in  his  trivial  "ift.  A  man  mostly 
absorbed  in  money-makini;,  in  his  cahMilatioiis  of  profit  and  loss, 
lends  himself  wholly  to  this  slight  but  disinterested  service.’ 


IMAOIXAllY  SYMPATIIT. 

‘  F(»llow  the  miner  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth — watch  the 
artisan  at  his  loom,  packed  close  in  the  dark  alleys  of  a  town  ;  the 
circumst oners  are  to  us  distressing  enough.  But  the  man  in  whom 
those  circumstances  hav(*  dev(‘loped  tlie  fitting  and  appropriate 
activity  is  not  an  uidiappy  creature.  Jlefore  you  pronounce  a  man 
miserabh*,  be  sure  you  have  the  real  being  beton'  you — be  sure  that 
vou  are  not  pronouncing  on  sonu‘  imaginary  figure,  made  up  half 
of  him  and  half  of  yourself — his  circumstances  and  your  temper 
and  habits.’ 


'riie.s(‘  are  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  Hr.  Sinitli’s  amiable 
and  b«‘autifnl  human  intr<>s|K‘etiv(‘Ui‘ss.  There  are  other  beautiful 
things  which  do  not  sia'Ui  to  us  eom])let(‘ — wi‘  think  it  would 
he  i‘asy  to  furnish  an  answin*  to  them  ;  of  course  from  the 
dogmatic  sid(‘  of  C’hristiau  truth — th(‘  following,  for  instance  : — 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  RRAlX-nOOK. 

‘  1,  not  being  a  philosoplua*  or  man  of  science,  have  not  found  the 
search  for  truth  accom})anied  with  much  peace  of  mind.  ^ly  little 
share  of  such  noble  toil  is  still,  however,  that  which  I  prize  highest 
in  my  existence. 

*  I  imagine  that,  in  a  future  life,  this  ])rcscnt  terrestrial  being 
will  be  looked  upt)n  as  we  look  back  u])on  a  troubled  dream  of  whicli 
we  rcmembi'i’  little  hut  the  tnmble.  JSome  recollection  of  it  must.  I 
suppose,  remain,  otherwise  how  ri'cognise  our  personal  identity, 
or  the  continuity  ot  our  existciua'  ?  iJuf  /  recoil  Jrom  the  idea  that 
ire  shtill  he  olirot/s  iurniio/  over  the  pot/es  of  our  mcmorii^  ond  rc<nJhi(j 
the  fnrotous,  hluiideriut/,  nirohcrrnt  entries  in  it.  Stranqe  hroin- 
hook',  o  hJotted  repist^'r,  whose  ten  res  turn  hi/  some  meu/ic  of  their 
ou'Uj  ond  open  too  often  ot  the  ptoee  of  least  pleasant  readim/.  Jlost 
mpsterious  hroin-hook'  !  And  we  s(*e  that  here  in  this  life  it  becomes 
delaced,  and  torn,  and  staineil,  and  scribbled  over,  till  nothing 
turther  can  be  registtMi'd.  and  the  leaves  turn  slowly,  and  open  only 
at  a  tew  ot  the  earliest  pages.  Well,  would  you  have  this 
brain-book  rest(»rcd — as  some  expect  .and  ask  tor — everv  word  of  it 
made  Icgibh*,  v\ory  page  ot  it  opening,  in  its  turn,  throughout 
eternity  r  Oh,  bettm-  far  some  new  brain-book,  to  be  tilled  with 
a  nobhu*  story!  \\  lio  would  wish  to  be  reading  eternally  in  this  old 
one  f  * 

XATUKi:  AND  .MAN. 

‘  1  suppose  that  all  activity,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  implies 
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change  of  some  kind.  Of  a  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  beautiful 
as  she  is,  how  soon  one  tires  !  Let  the  winds  blow  the  great  clouds 
about  her,  now  blotting  her  from  view,  and  now  surrounding  her 
with  those  enormous  masses  brighter  than  herself,  and  1  can 
look  for  ever. 

‘How'  much  of  motion  and  of  turbulence — turbulence  of  heart — 
enters  into  the  composition  of  what  we  call  the  love  of  nature! 
AVhen  I  stand  8j)ellbound  by  the  sea-shore,  and  thoughts  are 
beating  within  me,  ceaseless  as  the  waves  upon  the  rocks — is  it  joy, 
or  remembrance,  or  hope  of  joy,  that  makes  the  chrirm  that 
enthrals  me  ?  A  ery  little,  it  seems  to  me,  of  joy.  The  grand 
untiring  energy  of  nature,  typified  so  gloriously  in  the  ocean,  meets 
in  me  with  a  melancholy,  and  yet  not  inharmonious  response. 
Whether  the  wind  blows  the  spray  forward,  like  a  wild  horse's 
mane — or  whether  the  long  low  wave  comes  mullled  to  the  shore  in 
its  own  foam — I  have  always  a  response  for  the  ocean;  but  how 
rarely  is  that  response  a  self-congratulation  ! 

‘  And  as  the  sea  bounds,  wave  after  wave,  to  the  level  shore,, 
the  seabird,  upward  and  downward,  with  most  harmonious  contrast 
describes  its  waving  line  above  it  in  the  air.  Ah,  that  seabird  flying 
there — half  wing,  half  wind — (so  are  w'e  all,  all  that  make  any  flight 
— w’e  feel  that  our  force  is  half  nature’s,  half  our  own) — how’  often 
have  1,  poor  creeping  wanderer!  watched  its  free,  bold,  and  never- 
drooping  wing ! — and  my  heart  has  gone  forth  towards  it  for 
.something  in  its  life  that  was  not  mine. 

‘  There  is  always  some  grief  in  our  communion  Avith  nature.  1 
stand  beneath  the  solemn  yew'-tree — tree  devoted  to  death  and 
to  the  past ;  I  hang  my  own  sorrow  on  its  boughs,  and  lose  and 
receive  it  back  in  a  thousand  thrilling  emotions  due  to  our  common 
mortality.’ 

These*  extracts  wall  almndaiitly  justify  us  w  hen  wa*  say  that  we 
have  turiKMl  over  tin*  ])ages  of  ‘  Gravi'uhurst’  with  fVe(|ueut 
gushes  of  gr(‘at  eujoyuu'nt.  '^I’lien*  is  luueh  that  atfects  the 
reader  as  tin*  words  of  .souu*  of  our  lH*st  po(‘ts  atfect  us  ;  hut  the 
hook  is  as  far  from  a  treatise,  au  essay,  es])(‘cially  a  logical  dis- 
cu.ssiou  of  a  th(*me,  as  any  ])oeiu  could  (‘vm*  he.  lu  spite*  of  souui 
thi)  igs  which  would  seem  to  show  to  tin*  cenitrary,  our  author 
writes  like  a  man  to  whom  it  is  more  pleasurahle  to  state  his 
couvictious  than  to  examine  the  grounds  of  them.  Jle  wuites 
like  a  man  fond  of  walking,  (‘specially  through  country  jdaces, 
with  his  uote-hook  and  pencil  in  his  pocket,  r(*ady  for  any 
ohs(*rvation  and  for  tin*  record  of  it.  ^  ( Iravenhurst  ’  re'ads  more 
like  a  commou]>la(;e  hook  ;  the  index  of  the  author's  thoughts 
and  f(*elings.  Has  the  author  lived  so  much  in  towns  and  cities 
that  the  country  is  u(*w'  and  fre.sh  to  him  ?  Or  has  In^  really  se(‘n 
little  of  the  smoky  and  sutferiug  side  of  life?  Surely  Manchester, 
or  any  large  town,  would  say  many  things  to  him  not  rec(jrde(l 
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and  .lisix'l  many  cliariuin-  illusions  too.  Wliv  .lo  w,. 

sre.t  .i,,j  .V,i„ik"l,',!!i  'SiilTS  * 

M.ni.i  them.  We  must  <nve^t  \I  •*  o  -Vi  i  iHider- 

anil  (hirno.ss  :  and  we  hcliovo  Im  l,as  iiiin  rl/  *°  '’'1"'^'“  *’* 

•••I'va.vs.  as  when,  h.r  !  ,  k  ^  -.ot 

.M’U.nVo  and  rovolation  aro  in'  pon'ot  h“im  alwav ''7‘“  ll‘=“ 

mnoh  in  revelafien  thaf  \u><  I  ♦  *  i  is 

nnvoil.s  Ids  hi.d.ost  dos  i  u‘  ’T'l 

<h:.,  it  s  ,  "is;;; ;™;?» ;■•  kisi« 

. . I  l«  a*  lir.,1  ,,,  .„rt|,  41?  'l»t 

when  wo  havo  Colt  m.  mis..ivin.r.  |„u  '  ,  7  •''l'l>'audod 

•'I'-.  Smith  is  nsn.dlv  oonsrstoi.ruif  I  •  'I"'.'";""''  that 

••liarilahl,.  and  lovim.-  viow  thi'i.  '"j'l""!'’ flu' 

'■••ads  vorv  olm,  I  „  '  !'as  written  a  h„„k 

tliat,  torth(‘  first  riim*  fatal iV’ •  >‘iany  will  ivad  and  taiicy 
'••  Ilio  wo,  I, I  ;  and  w..,’  ii'nlVod  must  o'.'lf  ai'e  pro.sontod 

|•'•'■"smo  this  volumo.  aio  aim’mo-  tlmsi'  wh  l'  nVr"  '''’  i'* 
oautmn  ;  it  is  m,  h'ss  ih-in  o.",,.  '  ""l•"■|"od  minds,  to 

ll>e  nniv,.,so;  and  that  is  noi  s..'lv,.d"!’  ''  l’'■'’l’l'''n  of 

'I'loo  imndiod  [laovs.  * I’.'"  an  oariiost  man  in 
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tonghn,  UVM  „  IIUu,ri,„l  I  ‘t 

7"»,/  ,n,/A<n.  of  ■  A  Com, , a, ton  tJco  'J^  ^,1'.  Jam,; 

7.  (  K.hnl,nro|i:  .hnnos  Tavlor  )  M  y  e/'15o7,’ 

uitorost.no  and  shows  oroat  ao.main  '.n  "•  '«  truly 

events  of  ,h,  poriod-tho  m.on‘d: '^‘^a'<s,aud  llif- 
I  ''re  glad  to  know  that  from  soconino  f  {?enmue  antiquarian, 
hotie  a  peu,  we  .are  to  expect  ere  lo,?'^  a  hibliopoiist,  and  so 
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till'  celebrated  and  apostolic  son-in-law  of  dolm  Knox.  A  more 
desirable  addition  to  our  sacred  bio«;rapby  of  the  period  we  cannot 
conceive.  In  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  sketch  of  the  Countess 
of  IMar  contains  many  very  entertaining  anecdotes  and  legendary 
pieces  connected  with  the  rise  of  pure  religion  in  Scotland.  Indeed, 
there  was  much  in  the  life  of  the  Countess  that  was  most  romantic 
and  remarkable.  Her  marriage  was  especially  so.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Her  maiden  name  was  i\larv 
Stuart.  She  was  not  remotely  related  to  the  royal  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  Earl  of  Mar  had  in  his  earlier  days  sought  the  hand 
of  the  unfortunate  (luecn  of  that  name,  and  there  was  said  to  be 
some  considerable  likeness  between  the  two  Marys,  lu  face  cer- 
tainly  we  believe  little,  it  any,  likeness.  In  soul  the  lady  was  not 
favourable  to  the  Earl's  solicitations  more  than  her  namesake  had  been. 
She  was  a  wanl  of  the  King,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland;  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  entreated  the  King's  friendly  interposition  for 
Jiiin  with  his  ward.  James  had  been  an  old  schoolfellow  and  class¬ 
mate,  and  together  they  had  studied  under  old  (leorge  Buchauiian. 
lie  wrote  to  the  King,  describing  himself  as  in  woeful  case,  and 
like  to  die  for  the  love  of  the  fair  lady,  and  solicited  a  personal 
interview.  It  was  grant(‘d ;  the  King  greeting  the  Earl  with  the 
inspiriting  assurance,  ‘Ye  shannie  [shall  not]  dee  [die],  Jock,  for 
ony  lass  in  a’  the  land.’  It  is  not  usually  a  i)ropitious  sign  when  a 
man  has  even  to  secure'  the  commendations  of  a  king  in  his  love- 
makings.  ibit  the  marriage  came  about ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  unhappy  oiu*.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  remark¬ 
able  freedom  in  those  days  between  the  King  and  his  people.  Some 
days  alter  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  ^lurray,  ^Ir.  Eatrick  Simson 
— preaching  before  the  King,  at  Stirling,  upon  (leii.  iv.  J),  ‘The 
Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?' — said  to  the  King 
before  the  congregation,  ‘  Sir,  1  assure  you,  in  (lod’s  name,  the  J^ord 
will  ask  at  you,  AVhere  is  the  Earl  of  Murray,  your  brother?  ’  The 
King  replied,  befon*  all  the  congregation,  ‘  Mr.  Patrick,  my  chalmer 
door  was  never  steiked  [shut]  upon  you  :  ye  might  have  told  me 
anything  ye  thought  in  secret'!  He  replied,  ‘  Sir,  the  scandal  is 
public;’  and  after  sermon,  being  sent  for  to  the  castle,  went  up 
with  tlh'  Hible  under  his  ockster  (arm),  aflirming  that  that  would 
plead  for  him.  d'he  ‘Arcadia  or  Sanctuary,’  is  not  the  comjiosition, 
as  the  title-page  shows,  of  the  Countess  of  Mar,  but  is  so  called 
because  the  ‘  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia  is  for  the  body,  but 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  her  Arcadia  is  for  the  soul.  The  author  of 
the  first  was  a  worthy  and  noble  knight :  the  author  of  the  other 
was  a  sincere  and  devoted  pastor.’  The  Countess  appears  to  have 
bi'cn  converted — but  when  docs  not  appear — through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  that  Patrick  Simson  who  so  stoutly  apostrophised 
the  King.  She  then  became  a  great  friend  to  the  ])ersecuted 
covenanting  preachers  of  her  time,  of  whom  the  author  of  the 
‘Arcadia,’  Mr.  James  Calwell,  was  one.  It  was  drawn  up  by  him 
for  her  use,  and  Air.  Young  has  thought  its  singular  rarity — only 
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one  wpj  bein^  known  to  eiist— and  its  admirable  devotional  ciLinw- 
ter.  suficient  to  warrant  its  re-publication  in  these  days,  when  such 
books  have  jone  out  of  fashion  and  use  with  the  "hiijh  state  of 
spiritual  life  and  experience  thev  indicated  and  were  supposed  to 
f-'Ster. 

IT  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult  thin:^  to  present  a  comprehensive 
and  suihtdent  panorama  of  the  forms  of  Euijlish  literature'  in  a 
brief  space ;  but  probably  Dr.  Craik  has  done  this  as  satisfactorilv 
as  we  ran  expect  it  to  be  done  in  A  Manual  of  EnjlLsh  Literature^ 
amj  ot  the  Hiitory  o  f  the  Lanijuinje.  fn>m  the  Xo-rmaa  Con- 

quests  icitk  nutnenyu4  Jpecime/u.  bp  Georpe  L.  Craik\  LL.P.  (Griffin, 
Bohn,  d:  Co.)  This  is  a  condensation  of  the  larger  work:  and 
admiraole  as  it  is,  we  should  still  commend  in  preference  the  larger 
work  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Craik’s  knowledge'  is  considerable,  his 
judgment  of  literary-  character  usually  shrewd  and  sound ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  does  not,  we  think,  always  sucv.*eed  in  conveviug  the 
b^t  illustrations  in  his  quotations  of  an  author's  luanuer.  We  have 
ais4->  been  surprised  at  some  omissions  indispensable  to  a  concise 
succession  of  our  British  authors. 

2^^  slid  to  receive  The  JTork.n  of  John  Hotce,  JI.A..  col.  IL 
I'  f  ( Reii'gious  Tract  Society.)  Glorious  as  his  words  are,  until 
now  it  has  never  been  a  real  pleasure  to  read  them.  We  have 
alrt^ady  warmly  commended  this  edition.  We  hope  it  will  everv 
way  answer  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  publishers. 

■\T^E  have  another  valuable  contribution  from  XichoVs  Puritan 
▼  f  Ihcine*,  in  the  hrst  volume  of  the  works  of  Rickard  Sibbes, 
D.D.  Edited,  icith  a  Memoir,  bp  the  Rev.  Ale.nmder  Balloch  Gro^art. 
(Edinburgh  :  James  ^ichol).  All  that  we  have  said  of  the  former 
volumes  in  hearty  iMmmendation  we  repeat  of  this.  We  art'  glad  to 
find  a  very  lengthy  memoir  of  this  master  of  the  tenderness  of'^Jesus. 
\\  e  have  not  rt‘ad  it,  but  shall  take  an  early  opport unite  to  devote 
some  page<  to  the  mind  and  method  of  one  so  much ‘loved,  and 
hitbeno.  in  almost  all  the  reprints  ot  his  works,  so  badly  trt'ated. 

V\  ER\  timely  publication  is  Thoujhts  on  ILolu  Scripture^  bp 
Liiincijf  I>acoH.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Lnjland.  f'ompiled  bv 
John  G.  Hall,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Fort  Plain, 
New  \ork.  With  Preface  by  John  Cairns,  D.D.  (Edinbur^^h* 
illiam  Oliphmt  A  C  o.)  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable 
book.  Dr.  Cainis  remarks  that  the  illustrative  use  of  the  Bible  bv 
\hcon  IS  equalled  in  splendour  by  the  epic  prose  of  Milton  alone. 
Bacon  himselt  said  that  sacred  and  inspir'd  divmitv  was  '  the  ^>abbath 
and  port  ot  all  men  s  labours  and  peregrinations/  The  idea  of  the 
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thotfo  topics  and  truths  which  arc  the  staple  ol*  the  Divine  worvl» 
must  K'  valuable.  His  idea  was  a  valuable  one.  In  his  ‘  Advamv- 
ment  of  Learning/  |he  savs,  •  I  am  ^vrsuaded  that  it'  the  chou*e  and 
best  of  those  obs<Tva:ions  upon  te-\ts  of  Scripture',  which  have  bet*u 
dispenk'd  in  se  rmons  within  this  your  Alajesty's  island  ot*  Britain  by 
the  space'  of  these*  forty  years  and  more',  le'aviag  out  the  largeness  of 
exhortations  and  applications  there'i4K>n,  had  bee'u  set  down  in  a 
evntinuanev,  it  had  Iven  the  best  work  in  divinity  which  had  bee'U 
written  siuev  the  Apostles'  times.'  U  is  a  happy,  a  worthy  idea. 
It  is  untuldlled,  yet  it  was  a  praiseworthy  de'sign  to  make  the  great 
minister  and  inte'rpre'ter  of  nature'  himse'lf  the  be'are'r  ot*  one  ot  the' 
large  she'afs  ot  commentary  and  elucidation.  'I'his  is  a  ve'lumo 
which  can  never  be  taken  up  at  a  w  reuig  hour.  We  v\>mmeiid  it  to 
our  nunisterial  triends.  It  is  full  ot*  texts,  and  ot  sudden,  happy 
turns  of  light  and  e  xposition,  which  may  l»e>  a  concise  dire'ctiou  and 
hint  to  a  use*t‘ul  handling. 


are'  always  i:lad  to  tx'ceive  the  skilful  deliiu'ations  of  mis- 
T  ?  sionary  life  and  labour;  and  we  have  such  a  vv’lume  iri  Grtttt 
J/dWiO/nmVy,  c  aiertea  of  bp  tho  li<rc.  ^laJreu:  rhomp<(on^ 

DJ).  (^Kdiiiburgh  :  T.  Nelson  A  Sous.)  bdiot,  l'>raiiiar\l,  I'hristiau 
David,  Williams.  Vauderkempe,  John  I'ampbell.  and  others.  Each 
life  is  just  sueh  an  admirable  rtsumt  as  a  teacher  wouUl  put  into  the 
hands  of  youui:.  intellij^eiit  re'aders.  It  is  a  gi\'at  thing  to  say  that 
the  lives  are  told  with  ure'^t  interest. 


have  iveeived,  and  only  need  warmly  to  commend.  Parts 
yy  Vl.  and  VI  l.  of  .1  IHctiotuif'p  of  the  Hible,  edited  bp  UlllLita 
Smithy  LL.D,  >  John  Murray.)  We  have  also  receiveil  l*art  VL  of 
Dr.  Ale. va  rider's  Edition  of  Kit  to' s  Cyclopaedia  of  Diblical  Literature. 
We  have  commended  both  Pr.  Smith's  and  l>i\  Alcxaiuicr’s  to 
students  and  ministers:  they  will  both  form  most  handsome,  and 
important,  and  cotuprehensive,  and  trustworthy  volumes. 


sure  to  bo  well  read  is  Keminisceuces  of  Captain 
Gronoic.  formerly  of  the  Grmadier  Guards,  and  M.  for 
iStafbrd;  beinj  Anecdotes  if  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  (dubs,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  tear  u'ith  Fr'ance,  related  by  Himself  y^Smilh,  Elder, 
A  Co.)  It  is  one  of  those  volumes  of  social  anecdv>to  onct'  taken 
up  we  never  lay  down  till  finished,  and  yet  a  largo  nuaiiiity  i>f  the 
talk  of  the  very  smallest.  But  the  gallant  captain  has  claims 
of  a  manifold  character  upon  all  gooil  listciu'rs.  He  danct'd  at  the 
first  quadrille  in  England,  and  he  fought  at  the  P>attle  of  \faterloo. 
‘  I  n'collect  distinctly  being  able  to  see  Buonaparte  and  his  staif ;  aiul 
some  of  my  brother  otlicers  using  the  glass  exclaimed,  I'liere  he  is  on 
his  white  horse  I’  He  was  near  to  the  Puke  at  the  decisive  moment 
of  the  day.  *  I  recollect  his  asking  the  Hon.  liieut.-C'oioncl 
Stanhope  what  o'clock  it  was,  upon  which  Stanhope  toi>k  out 
his  watch,  and  said  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  four.  I’lie  Puke 
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replied,  “  The  battle  is  mine,  and  if  the  Prussians  arrive  soon,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  war.”  The  worthy  Captain  also  was  a  friend 
of  Lord  Byron,  of  Shelley,  of  Bean  Brummell,  Oeorge  Canning, 
Lord  Alvanley,  and  all  the  cla^s  of  people  represented  by  tliose 
Tiames.  His  ‘  Keininiseences  are  therefore  really  entertaining.  One 
of  our  contein|)orary  critics  calls  him  ‘  the  last  of  the  dandies.’ 
But  if  so,  he  is  a  very  brave  and  sensible  dandy.  He  served 
with  our  army  in  Spain,  in  the  Peninsula.  He  has  memories  of 
l\aris  in  a  very  dilVerent  day  to  ours,  that  immediately  succeeding 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVJll.  His  book  has  much  of  the  chatty 
garrulity  with  which  old  age  loves  to  linger  over  old  scenes,  and 
which,  when  the  memory  is  strong  and  vivid,  makes  an  old  man 
a  delightful  companion.  He  siiys  he  has  the  material  for  another 
volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  read  it,  and  hope  that  the  reception 
accorded  to  this  will  laicourage  him  in  what  wo  do  not  doubt 
is  a  pleasantly  painful  task.  The  volume  contains  many  hints 
which  give  to  us  an  insight  into  the  society  of  the  last  age.  It  is 
one  of  those  books  which  furnishes  as  clear  a  ])icture  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Vanity  Pair,  as  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen.  It  is,  as 
we  liave  said,  very  entertaining ;  but  *  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity’ — for  that  very  reason,  entertaining.  The  wholo  people  seem 
as  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  or  a])proach  to  religion  as  heathens, 
or  rather  as  atheists.  We  extract  a  few  of  the  manv  racv  things  of 
this  volume.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  character  probably 
little  known  now  : — 


SIR  JOHN  WATERS. 

‘  Amongst  the  distinguished  men  in  the  J’eninsular  war  whom 
my  memory*  brings  occasionally  before  me,  i.s  tlie  well-known  and 
highly  popular  (Quartermaster  General  Sir  dohn  Waters,  who  was 
born  at  Margain,  a  Welsh  village,  in  Glamorgansliire.  He  was  one 
of  those  extraurJiiiary  persons  tliat  seem  created  kind  nature  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes ;  and.  without  using  the  word  in  an  otlensive  sense,  he 
was  the  most  admirable  spy  that  was  ever  attached  to  an  army,  (tne 
w'otild  almost  have  thouglit  tliat  the  Spanish  war  w  as  entered  upon  and 
carried  on  in  order  to  display  his  remarkable  qualities.  lie  could  assume 
the  cliaraeter  of  Spaniards  of  every  degree  and  station,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  most  acute  of  those  wliom  he  deliglited  to  imitate.  In  the  posada  of 
tlie  village  he  w  as  hailed  by  the  contrabandist  or  muleteer  as  one  of  their 
ow  n  race ;  in  the  gay  assemblies  he  was  an  accomplished  hidalgo  ;  at  the 
hiill-fight  the  torreador  received  his  congratulations  as  from  one  w  ho  had 
eneouiitered  the  tore  in  the  arena  ;  in  the  church  he  would  converse  with 
tlie  Iriar  upon  the  number  of  Ave  ^larias  and  Patcr-nosters  w  hich  could 
lay  a  gliost,  or  tell  him  tlie  history  of  everyone  who  had  perished  by  the 
llame  of  the  Inquisition,  relating  his  crime,  wliether  carnal  or  anti- 
(\itholic ;  and  he  could  join  in  the  seguadilla  or  in  tlie  guaraeha.  But  wdiat 
rendered  him  more  ellicient  than  all,  was  his  wonderful  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  accurate  description,  which  made  the  information  he  gave  so 
reliable  and  valuable  to  the  Duke  ot  ellington.  Xothing  escaped  him. 
\\  hen  amidst  a  group  of  persons,  he  would  minutely  watch  the  movement, 
altitude,  and  expression  of  every  individual  that  composed  it ;  in  tlie 
scenery  by  which  lie  was  surrounded  he  would  carefully  mark  every 
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object: — not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  alarp^e  stone,  escaped  his  observation; 
and  it  was  said  that  in  a  cottage  lie  noted  every  piece  of  crockery  on  the 
shelf,  every  domestic  utensil,  and  even  the  number  of  knives  and  forks 
that  were  jjot  ready  for  use  at  dinner.  Ills  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish 
lan^juai^e  was  marvellous  ;  from  the  linest  works  of  Calderon  to  the  ballads 
in  the  patoia  of  every  province,  he  could  quote,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  lie  could  assume  any  character  that  he 
pleased:  he  could  be  the  Castilian,  haughty  and  reserved ;  the  Asturian, 
stupid  and  plodding ;  the  Catalonian,  intriguing  and  cunning  ;  the  Anda¬ 
lusian,  laugliing  ami  merry  ; — in  short,  he  was  all  things  to  all  men.  Nor 
was  he  incapable  of  passing  off,  when  occasion  required,  for  a  Frenchman; 
but  as  he  spoke  the  language  with  a  strong  German  accent,  he  called  him¬ 
self  an  Alsatian,  ITe  maintained  that  character  with  the  utmost  nicety  ; 
and  as  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  fellowship,  almost  ecpial  to  that  which 
exists  in  Scotland,  amongst  all  those  who  are  born  in  the  departments  of 
France  bordering  on  the  Khine,  and  who  maintain  their  Teutonic  origi¬ 
nality,  he  always  fouml  friends  and  supporters  in  every  regiment  in  the 
French  service. 

‘  He  was  on  one  occasion  entrusted  with  a  very  diflicult  mission  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  he  undertook  eirectually  to  perform,  and  to 
return  on  a  particular  day  with  the  information  that  was  required. 

‘  Great  was  the  disappointment  when  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  just  after  leaving  the  camp  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  before 
he  had  time  to  exchange  his  uniform.  Such,  however,  vvas  the  case :  a 
troop  of  dragoons  had  intercepted  him,  and  carried  him  off;  and  the  com¬ 
manding  otlicer  desired  two  soldiers  to  keep  a  strict  watch  ov'cr  him  and 
carry  him  to  hcad-cpiarters.  lie  was  of  course  disarmed,  and  being 
placed  on  a  horse,  was,  after  a  short  time,  galloped  off  by  his  guards.  Ho 
slept  one  night  under  durance  vile  at  a  small  inn,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  kitchen  ;  conversation  flowed  on  very  glibly,  and  as  he 
appeared  a  stupid  Englishman,  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  French 
or  of  Spanish,  he  was  allowed  to  listen,  and  thus  obtained  precisely  the 
intelligence  that  he  was  in  search  of.  The  following  morning,  being  again 
mounted,  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  his  guards,  who  deliber¬ 
ately  agreed  to  rob  him,  and  to  shoot  him  at  a  mill  where  they  w  ere  to 
stop,  and  to  report  to  their  olhcer  tliat  they  had  been  com])elled  to  lire  at 
him  in  consequence  of  his  attempt  to  escape. 

‘  Shortly  before  they  arrived  at  the  mill,  for  fear  that  they  might  meet 
with  some  one  who  would  insist  on  having  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  the 
dragoons  took  from  their  prisoner  his  w  atch  and  his  purse,  which  he  sur¬ 
rendered  w  ith  a  good  grace.  On  their  arrival  at  the  mill,  they  dismounted, 
and  in  order  to  give  some  appearance  of  truth  to  their  story,  tliey  went 
into  the  house  ;  leaving  their  prisoner  otitside.  in  tlie  ho})e  that  he  would 
make  some  attempt  to  escape.  In  an  instant  Waters  threw  his  cloak  upon 
a  neighbouring  olive  bush,  and  mounted  his  cocked  hat  on  the  top.  Some 
empty  flour  sacks  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  a  horse  laden  with  well-tilled 
flour  sacks  stood  at  the  door.  Sir  John  contrived  to  enter  one  of  the 
empty  sacks  and  throw’  himself  across  the  horse.  When  the  soldiers  came 
out  of  the  house,  they  fired  their  carbines  at  the  supposed  prisoner,  and 
galloped  off  at  the  utmost  speed. 

‘A  short  time  after  the  miller  came  out  and  mounted  his  steed ;  the 
general  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  sack,  and  sat 
up,  riding  behind  the  man,  who,  suddenly  turning  round,  saw  a  ghost,  as 
he  believed,  for  the  flour  that  still  remained  in  the  sack  had  completely 
whitened  his  fellow-traveller  and  given  him  a  most  unearthly  appearance. 
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The  frij^htened  miller  was  “putrified,”  as  ^Mrs.  Malaprop  would  say,  at 
the  sight,  and  a  push  from  the  white  spectre  brought  the  unfortunate  man 
to  the  ground,  when  away  rode  the  gallant  quartermaster  with  his  sacks  of 
Hour,  which  at  length  bursting,  made  a  ludicrous  spectacle  of  man  and 
horse. 

‘  On  reaching  the  English  camp,  where  Lord  Wellington  was  anxiously 
deploring  his  fate,  a  sudden  shotit  from  the  soldiers  made  his  lordship  turn 
round,  when  a  figure,  resembling  the  statue  in  Don  Juant  galloped  up 
to  him.  The  Juke,  affectionately  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  said — 

‘  “  Waters,  you  never  yet  deceived  me ;  and  though  you  have  come  in 
a  moat  questionable  shape,  I  must  congratulate  you  and  myself.” 

‘  When  this  story  was  told  at  the  clubs,  one  of  those  listeners,  who 
always  want  something  more,  called  out,  “  Well,  and  what  did  Waters 
say  ?  ”  to  which  Alvanley  replied — 

‘  “Oh,  Waters  made  a  sexy Jlowery  speech,  like  a  well-bred  man.”  ' 

K  COWABD. 

‘  1  knew  .an  oflicer  of  the  ISth  Hussars,  W.  IL,  young,  rich,  and  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  w  ho  joined  the  army  not  far  from  St.  Sebastian.  His  stud 
of  horses  was  remarkable  for  their  blood,  his  grooms  were  English,  and 
three  in  number,  lie  brought  with  him  a  light  cart  to  carry  forage,  and 
a  fourgon  for  his  own  baggage.  All  went  on  well,  till  he  came  to  go  on 
outpost  duty  ;  but  not  finding  there  any  of  the  comforts  to  w  hich  he  had 
been  accustomed,  he  (juietly  mounted  his  charger,  told  his  astonished  ser¬ 
geant  that  campaigning  w  as  not  intended  for  a  gentleman,  and  instantly 
galloped  off  to  his  (juarters,  ordering  his  servants  to  pack  up  everything 
immediately,  as  he  had  hired  a  transport  to  take  him  ofl'to  England.  He 
left  us  before  any  one  had  time  to  stop  liim  ;  and  though  despatches  were 
sent  off  to  the  Oommander-in-Chief,  requesting  that  a  court-martial  might 
sit  to  try  the  young  deserter,  he  arrived  home  long  enough  before  the 
dcspaches  to  enable  him  to  sell  out  of  his  regiment.  He  deserved  to  have 
been  shot.’ 


A  SrVNISU  IMIOCLAMATIOX. 

*  Get^eral  Harispe,  wlio  commanded  a  corps  of  Basques,  issued  a  pro- 
clauialion  forbidding  the  peasantry  to  ^'upply  the  English  with  provisions 
or  forage  on  ])ain  of  death  ;  it  stated  that  wewere  savages,  and  as  a  praof 
of  this,  ta'r  /••o'ses  ircre  horn  with  short  tails,  /saw  this  absurd  prod ama- 
trai,  which  was  jiuhlished  in  /  rench  and  in  the  dhisi^ue  languages,  and 
dis^rihuted  aJ'  over  the  eountrg,' 


Tiie  volume  contains  a  numbm’  of  horrible  anecdotes  of  the 
absurd  and  inhuman  practice  of  duelling  in  the  last  age ;  but 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote. 


rAT.\LANI. 

*  She  w  as  invited,  w  ith  her  hc.-band,  to  pass  some  time  at  Stowe,  where 
a  numerous  but  seleet  party  had  been  invited  ;  and  ^fadaine  Catalani, 
being  asked  to  sing  soon  after  dinner,  willingly  complied.  When  the  day 
of  her  departure  came,  her  Imshand  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Maniuis 
of  Buekiiigham  the  following  little  billet : — “  For  seventeen  songs,  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds.”  This  large  sum  w  as  paid  at  once,  without  hesita¬ 
tion;  proving  that  Lord  Buckingliaiu  was  a  refined  gentleman,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.’ 
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The  volume  abounds  in  illustrations  of  what  society  was  in 
the  days  when  the  Brighton  Pavilion  sot  the  fashion.  And  we  have, 
if  any  such  were  wanting,  some  new  glimpses  of  (ieorge  IV. 
as  Prince  liCgont,  and  ‘first  gentleman  of  Europe,’  exhibiting  some 
new  ])hases  of  baseness  and  even  brutality  in  the  man.  We  close 
our  notice  of  a  very  pleasant  book  for  a  lounging  hour,  with  some 
very  sensible  remarks  of  tlie  author  upon  France.  AV(‘  do  not  anti¬ 
cipate  any  great  advantage  to  our  moral  or  social  character  from  our 
intimacy  with  the  French ;  but  we  do  hope  tliat  nothing  will 
interrupt  the  current  of  good  feeling  which  now  for  the  most 
part  Hows  between  the  two  nations. 

‘  I  have  lived  through  a  period  cliaracterized  hv  sanguinary  wars  and 
huge  national  debts,  and  have  remained  in  this  world  long  enougli  to  eal- 
eulate  their  results.  1  am  afraid  we  must  often  be  content  with  that 
em])ty  glory  wliich  lives  only  in  the  pages  of  histor}".  A  l)attle  fought 
fifty  years  ago  appears  very  often  of  no  more  utility  than  the  sjilondid 
tomb  of  a  A^ecropolis.  Events  and  ohjeets  for  which  men  by  thousands 
were  hrouglit  together  in  deadly  combat  assume,  a  few  year.s  afterwards, 
mightj’  small  i)roportions  ;  and  those  who  have  taken  part  in  deadly 
struggles,  at  a  later  period  marvel  at  the  enthusiasm  which  then  animated 
them.  I  am  no  believer  in  that  era  of  happiness  wliich  some  divines 
imagine  to  be  so  near  at  hand;  nor  do  1  imagine  that  the  next  two  or 
three  hundred  years  will  witness  the  sword  turned  into  the  ivaping-liook 
of  peaceful  industry;  hut  what  T  do  heileve  in,  and  what  1  hope  for,  is 
that  nations  will  know  each  other  better  than  they  did  of  old.  it  will  be 
more  dillicult  for  sovereigns  and  governments  to  bring  about  wars  between 
neighbouring  nations  now  than  il  was  before  the  existence  of  that  intcr- 
coiumiinication  which  in  oui*  day  has  been  created  by  the  press,  the  rail 
way,  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

"I  have  lived  long  enougli  to  find  hundreds  of  my  conntiymen  partici¬ 
pating  ill  a  real  knowledge  of  the  French,  and  believing  with  me  that  they' 
are  a  brave,  intelligent,  and  generous  nation.  Nearly  half  n  century  of 
experience  amongst  them  lias  taught  mo  that  there  is  much  to  learn  and 
much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  France.  The  social  habits  of  the 
French,  and  their  easy  mode  of  communication,  always  gain  the  admira¬ 
tion,  and  often  invite  the  attachment  of  foreigners.  Tiiey  are  less  preju¬ 
diced  than  we  islanders,  and  are  much  more  citizens  of  the  world  than 
ourselves.  1  have  received  an  immouse  amount  of  courtesy  in  I 'ranee  ; 
and  if  there  he  less  of  solid  friendship — which,  however,  in  J'higlaiul  is 
based  too  often  on  a  similarity  of  birth,  position,  and  wealth — i.i  France,, 
you  have,  at  least,  a  greater  chance  than  in  England  of  making  a  friend  of 
a  man  who  neither  looks  to  jmur  ancestors  nor  your  amount  of  rielics 
before  he  prollers  you  the  most  sincere  intimacy,  and,  if  necessary, 
disinterested  aid,  purely  on  the  ground  of  your  own  merit  and  character.* 


^^7"E  have  tlie  memorial  of  a  most  excellent  man  and  minister,  in 
f  f  tlie  Memoir  of  the  Itcv.  Henrii  lllfjhtj  b>f  his  Sou.  ( Edinburgh : 
Edmonstoiict  Douglas.)  AVhen  George  lY.  visited  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
AVight  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  tall,  commanding  figure,  to 
bear  the  city  sword  before  bis  Alajesty.  ‘  AV’^ho,’  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  ‘  that  tlieu  saiv  him  standing  by  the  side  of  the  royal  carriage, 
drt*ssed  in  lace,  frills,  and  a  court  (lueue,  would  have  thought  that  he 
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would  one  day  appear  as  a  preacher  in  the  same  streets.  Mr.  Wight 
was  an  advocate ;  but  he  received  decided  religious  impressions  and 
convictions ;  he  acted  upon  them  decidedly,  and  he  become  zealous 
for  (}od.  lie  left  the  bar,  and  he  became  a  preacher.  Ilis  open 
countenance,  his  frank,  and  manly,  and  honest  straightforwardness, 
made  him  very  acceptable,  lie  became,  indeed,  eminently  useful. 

Mr.  Wight  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  this  I 
little  volume  will  serve  as  a  memorial  to  his  numerous  friends. 

A  TIMELY  serviceable  book  of  its  kind  is  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  tcith  a  special  view  to  the  delineation  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Life,  from  A.i).  1,  to  a.j>.  813.  Ly  the  Rev. 

Islaif  Hums,  M.A.  (iS’elsoii  tfc  8ons.)  This  is  a  very  concise  and 
popular  summary  of  the  early  ages  ot  Christianity,  given,  too,  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner.  It  contains  much  information,  well  arranged 
and*  aigested;  it  is  beautifully  printed,  and  will  be,  we  are  sure,  a 
most  acceptable  volume  for  students,  general  readers,  or  Sabbath 
school  libraries. 

AMATEUK  farmers  should  procure  and  read  The  Lessons  of  my 
Farm;  a  Booh  for  Amateur  AgricuJtarists;  heiny  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Farm  Practice,  t^'c.  lly  Robert  Scott  Burn.  (Lockwoods  Co.) 

This  is  a  most  important  little  volume  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  I 
prepared.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sulhciency  of  the  author  for  the 
work  of  guiding  those  he  desires  to  keep,  and  never  was  useful  guide 
mon*  alVable  and  pleasant.  The  book  is  not  only  instructively,  it  is 
pleasantly  written;  and  it  is  one  of  those  books  written  for  a  class  and 
for  a  subject  which  all  thoughtful  readers  may  go  through  with 
advantage.  The  author  deals  with  his  subject  in  a  spirit  of  very 
kindly  humour.  I'ariners  an*  })roverbially  a  non-progressive  class  ; 

‘  owd  Brown,' or  ‘  owd  Smith  ’  are  usually  great  authorities  with 
them.  The  following  is  a  happy  illustration  of  Mr.  Burn’s  way  of 
dealing  with  the  fallacies  of  the  faculty. 

‘  Talking  one  day  w  ith  the  friend  whom  1  introduced  to  the  reader’s 
notice  in  hist  chapter,  on  the  pertinacity  with  which  a  certain  class  of 
farmers  clung  to  certain  modes  of  treatinent  of  their  stock,  or  of  working 
in  the  field,  1  made  the  remark  that  the  strange  thing  about  it  was,  that 
they  persisted  in  doing  such  absurdities  after  tlieir  reason  was  convinced* 
as  to  the  loss  they  sustained  by  following  them.  IIow*  often  have  I  heard 
one  say,  after  being  remonstrated  w  ith  on  a  certain  wrong  method  of 
operation,  “Oh.  well,  it’s  all  true  I”  admitting,  with  marvellous  nonchalance, 
the  fact,  but  still  tiiiding  some  excuse  for  not  obviating  the  evil  of  it.  It 
is  all  very  well  when  these  absurdities  arc  carried  out  wdth  insensate 
objects:  but  the  case  .assumes  a  dillerent  aspect,  and  involves  higher 
moral  considerations,  when  the  comfort  of  animals  is  concerned.  1  re¬ 
member  well,  the  first  time  I  saw  one  of  Hewick's  marvellous  “tail¬ 
pieces.”  It  represented  a  winter  scene— a  ruined  cottage,  half  hid  in  a 
snow-wreath.  On  a  bare  .<pace  before  the  door  stood  a  ewe,  in  the  last 
stages  of  miserable  thinness,  nibbling  at  the  stump  if  an  old  broom,  as  if 
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that  was  to  give  a  supply  of  the  milk  which  the  innocent  lamb  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  obtain  from  her.  Simple  as  the  subject  was,  there  was 
a  depth  of  pathos  in  it  which  fairly  startled  me  into  tears.  The  feeling 
has  never  left  me,  and  many,  many  a  time  does  the  picture  rise  up  in  all 
its  painfulness  before  me,  and  never  more  so  than  when  I  see — as  I  am 
pained  to  say  I  too  often,  in  my  country  rambles,  see — young  cattle  in 
the  fields  in  winter  time,  vainly  trying  to  pick  up  through  the  frozen 
snow  the  scanty  feed  which  the  humanity  of  their  owners  deny  them,  on 
easier-got  terms,  and  in  fuller  quantity.  I  never  see  them  shivering  with 
the  rude  blasts  of  winter  whirling  around  them,  but  I  think  of  Bewick’s 
sheep  nibbling  at  the  old  broom,  to  keep  the  life  in  her  and  in  her  poor 
lamb,  so  pitifully  tugging  at  her  teats.  I  know  of  a  case  not  long  ago 
where  a  few  young  cattle  were  actually  starved  to  death.  They  had  beeu 
left  for  weeks  without  shelter,  and  for  many,  many  days  the  scanty  herbage 
was  covered  with  frost-bound  snow.  There  is  something  to  me  inexpres¬ 
sibly  painful  in  the  thought  of  what  these  poor  animals  must  have  gone 
through  the  last  few  days  of  their  miserable  life.  And  yet  the  practice  is 
defended,  from  its  utility.  Well-named  is  it — “  hardening,”  or  “  rough¬ 
ing  !  ”  Sure  am  1  that  the  owner  of  the  above  poor  animals  must  have 
gone  through  the  processes  thoroughly  himself.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
in  such  cases  as  1  allude  to,  that  any  thought  whatever  is  given  to  the 
matter  by  the  men  who  can  so  unfeelingly  treat  their  stock  in  the  w  ay  I 
have  spoken  about.  They  must  know,  and  they  ought  to  know*,  as  it  is 
their  huunrss  to  know  everything  about  their  calling,  that  cattle  are  iu 
reality  most  delicate  creatures,  keenly  sensitive  to  what  w  e  in  our  own 
case  w'ould  call  “  personal  discomfort.”  I  can  get  no  shorter  expression 
to  denote  what  I  mean  ;  and  if  this  comfort  is  not  attended  to,  a  heavy 
loss  is  sustained.  1  am  well  aware  that  this  “  hardeninff^"  or  **  roughing^' 
process — how  fitly  chosen  these  names  are  ! — is  considered  a  valuable  one, 
as  it  tends  to  improve  the  animals  subjected  to  it.  Now  hear  what  the 
4^€rg  highest  authority  in  cattle-breeding  and  rearing  says  on  this  point. 
If  some  of  m}’^  “  roughing  ”  friends  would  only  treasure  them  up,  and 
act  upon  them  for  a  time,  I  am  certain  they  would  tell  me  that  the  words 
were  worthy  to  be  blazoned  in  gold,  and  hung  up  in  every  cattle-breeder’s 
home.  The  system  of  roughing,  my  authority  remarks,  “  lias  the  effect 
of  weakening  their  constitutions  ;  and  this  system  pursued  towards  the 
young  stock  for  two  or  three  generations  will  ruin  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  in  the  country.  The  offspring,  after  this  time,  wdll  have  lost  all 
the  qualitv,  early  maturity,  and  propensity  to  fatten  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  it  will  rc(ji(ire  gears  af  the  greatest  eare  to  recover  what  is  thus  lost.” 
I  have  emphasized  the  last  sentence,  as  you  will  perceive  ;  but  if,  ray 
friend,  I  w  as  to  emphasize  every  word  of  it  in  the  ears  of  some  “owd 
Smiths  ”  I  wot  of,  1  would  be  met  with  cold  indifference,  and  be  shut  up, 
very  likely,  wdth  the  never-failing  maxim  of  the  family  rejoicing  in  that 
ubiquitous  name — “Ah  I  it’s  all  very  well,  this  book-larning,  but  there’s 
now't  like  practice.”  I  declare,  ray  dear  Berzilius,  when  I  think  of  the 
use  some  men  put  their  reason  to,  I  am  like  to  go  to  buffets  with  myself, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  genus  homincm.  But  what  matters  it,  after  allP 
1  need  not  sour  my  ale  with  their  thunder.  In  China,  when  a  man  has 
to  carry  a  cheat  of  tea,  he  slings  it  from  one  end  of  a  pole,  which  he 
carries  on  his  shoulder,  duly  balancing  the  same  with  a  huge  stone  dan¬ 
gling  from  the  other  end.  An  Englishman  who  saw  a  .John  Chinaman 
thus  loaded,  suggested  that  he  might  as  w’ell  balance  the  one  chest  of  tea 
with  another,  and  thus  carry  in  one  journey  a  double  w’cight,  he  was 
mildly  met  by  the  answer,  “"Our  fathers  did  so;  are  we  wiser  thau  our 
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fathers  ?  ”  Some  of  the  owd  Smiths  ”  have  doubtless  a  hearty  contempt 
for  the  barbarous  Chinese;  but  in  many  thinqjs  they  themselves  show  as 
much  reason  as  did  the  Chinaman,  and  mi^ht  aply  enough  paraphrase 
his  speech:  “There’s  nowt  like  practice ;  my  feather  did  it  afore  me; 
would  you  ha’  me  wiser  than  my  feather?”  ’ 

.\mong  directions  for  feeding  pigs  we  confess  to  surprise.  It  is, 
we  know,  popularly  sujiposed  tiuit  pigs  will  eat  anything.  We  shall 
think  so  since  ^Ir.  Ibirii  says,  ‘  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  daily  supply 
of  cinders — do  not  mistake  ashes  for  them,  as  some  do — let  these  be 
clean,  and  about  the  si/e  of  walnuts.  Some  give  coals.  1  have  not 
hetm  able  to  discover  which  of  the  two  is  best,  coals  or  cinders,  so 
fond  are  they  of  both.’ 

Mr.  I  hirn  is  a  writer  who  would  make  the  management  of  a  farm¬ 
yard  as  interesting  and  j)lcasant  to  his  pen  as  AVhite  made  the 
*  Xatural  History  of  Selborne,’  or  as  good  old  Isaac  AValton  made  the 
‘  Streams  of  the  Angler.*  We  will  give  one  more  ([notation,  as 
showing  the  real  tliillenlties  of  tlie  farmer’s  duties. 

‘  For  instance,  when  I  have  been  engaged  putting  in  seeds  in  a  certain 
plot,  and  in  a  certain  way,  1  know  well  enough  that  a  giiHaw,  which  is 
l»orne  on  the  breeze  across  tlie  lield,  comes  from  my  two  men,  w*ho  are 
working  in  the  opposite  corner,  and  has  arisen  in  consequeiiee  of  one  of 
them  (piietly  resting  on  his  spade,  in  the  lazily  luxurious  way  known  to 
most  masters  who  have  had  experience  in  ])aying  gardeners  and  labourers 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  looking  at  me  and  asking  his  neighbour,  “  Wliat  on 
earth  is  he  about  now?”  For  in  such  a  respeetabl}'  complimentary  way 
does  he  talk  of  me  ;  but  1  know  that  it  is  not  specially  myself  personally 
whom  he  treats  with  such  scorn,  but  simply  heeauso  1  am  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  change  in  practice  ;  and  all  change  is  utterly  repugnant  to  many 
phases  of  the  labouring  mind.  AVhen  I  took  my  “  play-farm,”  it  was,  of 
course,  w  ith  a  view  to  carry  out  on  it  all  sorts  of  “  audacious  ”  experi¬ 
ments  ;  so  w  hen  I  engaged  “  my  man,”  my  head-man,  if  J  dare  assume 
such  a  dignilied  title,  and  (lesii;nate  one  of  my  small  establishment,  T 
frankly  told  him  that  1  would  ask  him  to  do  many  things  which  he  would, 

I  knew,  consider  very  odd.  If  I  did  this  by  way  of  preparing  liim, 
taking  oil*  the  “chill,'’  as  it  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble, 
for  if  1  had  w  arned  him  every  day,  he  never  would,  I  verily  believe,  have 
divestcil  himself  of  the  strange  look — half  dcliant,  half  sarcastic — with 
w  hieh  he  received  my  announeement  of  some  uac  things  which  I  wished 
done,  'flic  little  scenes  which  were  enacted  on  such  occasions  greatly 
amused  me,  1  confess.  1  remember  w  ell  my  first  field  essay  at  explaining 
a  new  process.  William  and  another  man  w  ere  busy  taking  up  mangolds 
in  a  field  over  which  1  had  been  somewhat  idly  strolling,  doing,  in  fact, 
Ihe  easiest  part  of  farm- work,  namely,  “  looking  on  and  ordering.”  I  went 
n[>  to  them  and  eonmicnecd  my  exphination.  At  first,  the  look,  which  I 
lenrnetl  to  know  so  well,  took  possession  of  AVilliam’s  face  ;  but  so  utterly 
unlike  to  anything  in  his  experience  was  the  process  I  was  explaining  to 
him,  tliat  it  gradually  wore  oil’,  and  I  knew  that  an  explosion  of  laughter 
was  coming,  which  ii  did.  and  very  much  to  my  amusement,  too.  Honest 
Ihll  eouKl  not  stand  the  absurdity  ot  my  j>roposed  plan — it  was  too  much 
for  him.  “  Well,  measter,”  lie  at  last ‘said,  “1  never  heard  the  like  o* 
that  atore ;  it  winna  do,  it  winna  do,  I  assure  you;”  laying  an  emphasis 
on  the  personal  pronoun,  as  much  as  to  tell  me  that  my  experience  was 
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not  to  be  set  a^^ainst  his  any  day.  In  answer  to  my  explanation  that  it 
icould  do,  that,  in  fact,  it  had  done  in  more  cases  than  one,  he  came  out 
with  what  I  soon  discovered  was  a  stock  speech  of  his,  a  sort  of  moral 
ramrod,  so  to  call  it,  of  his  own,  by  which  he  firmly,  and  for  once  and  all, 
drove  home  his  charge :  “  Ay,  measter,  there’s  nowt  like  practice  not 
wishing  further  to  explain,  I  of  course  told  him  that  whether  it  would  do 
or  not  it  must  be  tried.  This  laugh  of  his,  at  the  order  to  carry  out 
my  first  “ experience,”  as  William,  honest  fellow,  called  “experiment,”^ 
turned  out,  however,  a  capital  argument  for  me  in  the  long  run.  “  It’s  a 
fine  thing  that,  measter,”  said  William  to  me,  one  fine  frosty  morning,  as 
I  walked  into  the  shippon,  or  cow-house.  “  Which  is  a  fine  thing  ?”  I 
asked.  “  The  new  plan,  sir.”  “  Why,  William,”  I  rejoined,  “  J  think 
you  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it  would  not  do.”  “  Ay,  so  I  did,”  he  answered, 
with  an  easy,  oil-hand  coolness,  quite  pleasant  to  see,  considering  his 
former  scepticism,  “  but  1  see  now  it  is  a  fine  thing,  a  fine  thing,  sir.”  I 
turned  that  laugh  of  his  to  good  advantage,  and  closed  up  many  an  in¬ 
credulous  jeer  of  his  by  reminding  him  of  it.  It  was  all  very  well,  how¬ 
ever,  when  “  orders  ”  to  inaugurate  new  plans  or  processes  passed  thus 
pleasantly  ofl‘;  but  not  seldom  was  I  grieved  to  find  the  existence  of  a 
decided  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  men  1  employed,  an  utter  lack  of 
sympathy  w  ith  the  projects  of  the  master,  and  of  that  workmanlike  feel¬ 
ing  whicli  takes  a  pride  in  seeing  improvements  go  on,  and  new'  things 
tried.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  points  which  bear  very  closely  on  tlie 
labour  question  now'  attracting  so  much  attention  amongst  those  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  labourer.  The  want  of 
an  intellectual  sympathy  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  social  and  moral 
sympathy  betw'een  master  and  man,  which  is  so  much  to  be  deplored  as 
widely  existing — a  platform  on  which  both  can  mutually'  meet.  The 
master  does,  and  often  with  the  happiest  ellect,  go  dow  n  to  the  labourer’s 
platform  ;  but  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  utterly  liopeless  to  expect  the  W'orkmen  to  rise  to 
that  of  the  master  :  supposing,  I  mean,  that  the  master  is  in  every'  point 
of  view’  the  superior — not  always  the  case  I  confess.  I  fear  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  little  witli  the  present  generation  of  grown-up  labourers.  We 
must  begin  with  the  young;  our  only  hope  rests  with  them.  1  have 
given  my  reader  this  long  digression,  but  with  a  view'  to  prepare  such  of 
them  who  may  be  contemplating  the  carrying  on  of  a  “  play'-farm,”  what 
he  must  expect  from  his  labourers.  The  more  anxious  he  will  be  to  do 
his  duty*^  to  tliem,  the  more,  in  some  cases,  will  the  dilliculties  surround 
him  as  to  how'  to  do  it.  It  is  to  be  deplored  when  one’s  intercourse  with 
one’s  helpers  tends  to  liarden  the  lieart  towards  them,  and  to  deaden  the 
true  sympathy.  Hut  such  is  too  often  the  case.  The  labour  question  is 
surrounded  with  dilliculties.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression  ;  the 
subject  of  it  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  lessons  one  learns 
about  it  are  not  the  least  important  of  tlie  lessons  of  a  little  farm. 


A]M0NG  the  Bicentenarian  publications  we  desire  to  call  especial 
attention  to  Dr.  Robert  A^aughan’s  comprehensive  and  admir¬ 
able  reply  to  the  wicked  and  venomous  tract  of  Mr.  Venables — Fll 
Tell  You  :  an  Anstcer  to  How  did  they  get  there  ?  a  Tractate  touching 
the  Ejected.  Ey  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.  (dackson  &  Walford.)  The 
tissue  of  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  has  been  circulated  w  ith 
great  energy ;  w'e  have  received  several  copies  through  the  post. 
W^e  hope  to  hear  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  Dr.  A'aughan’s  tract  are 
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circulated.  It  wants  a  little  more  point.  We  should  like  to  see 
more  dental  surgery  in  it.  AVe  could  wish  it  would  bite  more. 
‘  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  *  is  a  scriptural  injunction.  Dr. 
A’aughan  has  not  done  this,  but  has  replied  like  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman,  and  a  Christian.  Another  reply  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
<asuist  is,  A  Lecture  in  reply  to  the  Her,  Joseph  Bordsley, 
the  Eev.  Robert  Bruce,  M.A.,  Huddersfield.  AV^e  mention  it  because, 
as  Mr.  Eardsley  travels  through  the  country  repeating  the  same 
stale — what  ? — from  town  to  town,  it  will  be  well  that  all  inter- 
t‘Sted  sbouhl  know  that  they  have  been  found  out  and  exposed. 
Certainlv  Air.  Bruce  inav  well  sav  he  cannot  understand  Air. 
Bardsley.  He  brings  down  upon  him  the  clearest  conviction  of 
gross  misrepresentation.  Air.  Bardsley,  it  is  plainly  shown,  has 
<|Uoted  from  John  Angell  James  and  Thomas  Biuney  words  they 
never  used.  It  is  a  jiity  to  find  in  a  clergyman  so  unscrupulous  a 
disputant.  Among  the  most  neatly  printed  of  all  the  lectures  aud 
papers  the  discussion  has  called  forth  is  the  Let»ds  series : — The 
Exodus  o/T()G2,  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Conder.  Xonjormity  before 
1G(»2.  The  Puritans,  by  the  Rev.  Eustace  Conder,  M.A.  The  Men  of 
the  Exodus  of\ij(S2,hythc  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.  Clerical  Subscription 
and  Xational  Morality,  by  the  Rev.  S.  G,  Green,  B.A.  (lloulston 
A  Wright.)  These  are  all  good  ammunition  for  those  who  are 
carrying  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Bicentenary  movement  into 
country  places,  and  have  not  the  time  or  the  money  to  consult 
larger  books. 

AA'OLUAIE  full  of  beauty  and  pathos  is  The  Last  Day  of  Our 
I^ord's  Passion,  by  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  (Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Edmoiiston  Doughis.)  It  has  the  beauty  of  pulpit  minis¬ 
trations  ;  it  has  also  their  dilfuseness.  l)r.  Hanna’s  hearers  are, 
no  tlouht,  rejoiced  to  receive  this  delicately  printed  volume,  aud 
wouhl  not  have  iiad  one  word  altered  ;  but  for  the  press  and  the  eye 
more  point  wouhi  have  been  accession  of  strength  and  power.  But, 
as  we  said,  poetry  aud  pathos,  purity,  and  knowledge,  and  power, 
are  here. 


rpiIEKK  can  he  no  proper  or  fair  criticism  of  a  hook  wliicli  does 
I  not  rightly  estimate  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  author 
in  publication.  W  mdsiO' ;  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Castle 
and  the  Town,  by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton  (AV'ard  A  Co.),  is  a  repub- 
licaiioii  *  \\  indsor  in  the  Olden  Time,’  published  eighteen  ve:irs 
since.  ^  A\  e  like  the  old  title  best ;  it  is  the  most  expressive  of  the 
aim  ot  the  excidlent  author;  it  is  at  once  less  ambitious  and  more 
iiulicative  ol  tlu'  character  ot  the  hook.  Air.  Stoiigliloii  can  describe 
so  ellcetively.  that  we  wish  he  had  ('xercised  his  powers  more  in  this 
way  in  the  wiirk  before  us.  I  he  hook  is  lull  of  pleasant  and  imtor- 
taining  auei*dote,  and  we  must  eonless  our  own  unhappy  ignorauee 
so  tar  as  to  testily  that  many  particulars  are  tjuite  new  to  us.  We 
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speak  this  to  our  shame,  as  some  of  our  contemporary  reviewers 
convey  plentiful  hints  of  their  long  and  entire  familiarity  with  all  our 
author’s  details.  The  interesting  correspondence  of  Charles  I.  with 
his  gardener  Dowcett  comes  before  us  for  the  tirst  time.  The  ubiquity 
of  reviewers  is  proverbial ;  and  we  ourselves  w’ill  maintain  that  we 
are  as  ubiquitous  as  our  race ;  but  it  is  so,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  there  are  things  here  which,  of  course,  we  have  seen  before, 
but  which  have  slipped  our  memory.  The  book  is  not  the  work  of  an 
antiquary ;  it  is  too  popular  for  that.  If  we  find  a  fault  in  it,  it 
would  be  its  want  of  chatty,  cheerful,  graphic  garrulity.  The  style 
of  Mr.  Jesse’s  books  is  just  the  style  for  such  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  this  little  volume  is  a  very  entertaining  companion  for  the 
visitor  to  the  town.  AV’^e  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  its  author 
could  have  presented  us  with  a  better  book ;  we  say  this  only  in 
view  of  the  admirable  power  ]Mr.  Stoughton  has  exhibited  for  com¬ 
prehensive  and  graphic  pictorial  narrative.  AV^indsor  deserves  to 
have  a  book  more  than  w  hat  we  usually  understand  by  a  Handbook 
for  visitors. 

‘  Thy  forest,  AVindsor,  and  thy  green  retreats, 

At  once  the  Monarch’s  and  the  AIusc’s  seats.* 

AV’^e  do  not  know  a  town  or  a  nook  in  England  so  enviable  for  a 
pen  loving  the  sweet  prompting  spots  full  of  memory,  romance,  and 
suggestion.  AVhat  a  place  of  recollections  it  is  ;  how  familiar  it 
seems  to  us,  like  Stratford  on  Avon,  well  known,  whether  visited  or 
not ;  and  it  still  seems  to  us  to  be  something  of  what  we  have 
conceived  of  it  in  the  time  of  l^lizabeth,  w  ith  its  gabled  houses  and 
pretty  gardens,  ‘  in  the  days  of  ancient  hospitality,  when  men  could 
make  their  fellows  welcome  without  ostentatious  display,  and  half-a- 
dozen  neighbours  could  drink  down  all  unkindness  over  a  hot  venison 
pasty.’  The  following  will  give  to  our  readers  at  once  an  illustration 
of  the  information  and  the  careful  interest  of  description  in  Mr. 
Stoughton’s  unostentatious  but  very  etfective  style  : — 

‘  During  the  fourteenth  century  Windsor  must  have  possessed  but  a  small 
population,  for  so  late  as  the  year  1555  it  did  not  contain  more  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  from  the  beginning  it 
went  on  gradually  increasing,  as  it  was  not  exposed  to  those  commercial 
lluctuations  which  materially  atl'ected  the  population  of  many  towns  in  the 
middle  ages.  Some  idea  of  its  general  state  and  appearance  may  be  formed 
from  the  accounts  we  have  of  tlie  domestic  structures,  the  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits,  and  tin'  social  habits  of  the  peoide  of  that  period.  Besides  the 
castellated  mansion  of  the  prince  and  tlie  noble,  there  were  in  difl'ereut 
parts  of  the  country  manorial  residences,  and  in  commercial  cities  the 
dwellings  of  rich  merchants  were  of  a  superior  description  ;  but  neitlier  of 
these  were  likely  to  be  found  in  AViudsor.  Houses  of  a  better  class  in  the 
country,  oven  farmhouses,  had  a  large  chamber  or  liall ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  read  in  a  roll  among  the  ([ueen’s  remembrancer’s  records  at  Carlton 
-Uide,  liow  Abater  W  illiam  sold  to  one  W  illiarii  de  Combe,  one  of  the 
king’s  cooks,  a  hall  with  two  chambers  annexed,  a  granary  willi  a  gateway 
built  over  it,  a  stable  aud  two  barns,  in  the  manor  of  New  AViudsor.  But 
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the  (Iwellings  in  the  town  were  no  doubt  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  class,  consistinj^  of  cottapjes  of  a  sinj^le  room,  without  division  of  storiefi. 
and  a  few  shops,  which  were  then  little  better  than  stalls  or  sheds,  scattered 
here  and  tliere  beside  the  road  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle. 
^»'o  public  building  for  civic  purposes  existed,  except  a  plain  market-cross, 
which  was  erected  iu  the  year  13S0,  to  which  we  sliall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  refer.  Cottages  w  ere  then  built  of  clay  or  timber,  and  in  some 
cases  of  wood  as  to  their  framework,  showing  all  the  main  piers  in  the 
w  alis,  but  filled  up  with  stone  or  mortar,  intersected  by  horizontal  or 
diagonal  beams  grooved  into  the  principal  timbers.  A  chimney  sometimes 
crowned  the  summit  of  these  houses,  but  in  many  of  them  only  an 
aperture  was  left  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  A  glazed 
window  was  a  great  luxury,  and  most  dwellings  received  the  light  of  day 
through  openings  of  lattice-w  ork.  These  notices  of  the  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  fourteenth  century  w  ill  assist  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  Windsor  at  that  time ;  and  if  he  will  call  to  mind  the  style 
of  costume  which  then  prevailed — the  long  coals,  wdth  hoods,  worn  by 
the  men  of  the  middle  rank  ;  the  dresses  of  rich  material  and  magnificent 
embroider}',  with  sleeves  terminating  at  the  elbow  in  long  streamers,  and 
the  shoes  of  monstrous  length,  with  pointed  toes,  worn  by  fashionable 
gentlemen ;  and  the  gowns  thrown  over  a  kirtle,  worn  by  the  ladies— he 
may  easily  imagine  himself  w  alking  on  a  bright  summer’s  morning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  strolling  into  the  royal  little  town,  and  meeting 
many  a  group  of  artizans,  tradesmen,  and  courtiers,  as  he  w  inds  his  way 
up  to  the  drawbridge  and  gale  at  the  entrance  of  Edward’s  castle. 

*  It  may  here  be  noticed,  tliat  scarcely  any  commvinication  existed  at 
that  time  between  Windsor  and  London.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that 
I'.lcanor,  the  queen  of  Edward  I.,  used  to  journey  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other  by  water,  as  she  was  not  a  good  horsew  oman,  and  the  roads  were 
impnssalilo  by  the  cumbrous  vehicles  in  which  even  royalty  was  then 
accustomed  to  travel.’ 

3lr.  Stoughton  discusses  concisely,  yet  siifllcicntly  lengthily,  the 
problem  of  Herne's  Oak,  one  of  those  slight  and  unimportant  things 
the  band  of  genius  has  coiKseerated.  He  seems  scarcely  convinced  by 
the  reasonings  of  31  r.  Jesse;  and  no  doubt  there  is  much  that  is 
sufllcienlly  hypothetical  ;  but  when  we  have  looked  at  the  desolate 
and  withered  old  tree,  we  have  felt  that  if  not  Herne’s  Oak,  at  any 
rate  it  deserves  to  be.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  abundant 
anccdott's  of  the  old  town,  and  its  notabilities,  strewn  along  the 
pages  of  the  entertaining  little  book  :  here  is  a  photograph  of  a  real 
old  world  notability  : — 

*  There  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  municipal  accounts 
tinring  the  C'ommonwcalth,  and  afterwards,  of  whom  traditioM  tells  an 
amusing  story,  and  who,  for  his  w  himsieal  loyalty,  deserves  to  be  put 
upon  the  historic  record.  It  is  the  name  of  William  Davis,  blacksmith 
both  to  the  king  and  the  cor})oration.  He  had  performed  variou^ 
works  in  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  afterwards  patron¬ 
ized  by  t  diver  Cromwell.  But  this  independent  tradesman,  though  he 
continued  to  do  the  castle  business  for  the  sake  of  the  veneration  which 
he  cherished  for  the  edifice,  would  not  touch  a  shilling  of  the  usurper’s 
money  in  return.  And,  in  further  demonstration  of  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  family,  and  his  indignation  at  a  republican  interregnum,  it  is 
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said  that  he  wore  a  hat  from  which  tlie  crown  had  been  cut  off,  alleging 
as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  lie  could  not  think  of  wearing  a  crowned 
hat,  as  there  was  in  England  in  those  days  no  crow’ned  liead.  Brave 
William  Davis- -  a  worthy  royalist  and  a  self-denying  worshipper  of  his 
king  !  Few  successors  of  a  like  spirit,  we  apprehend,  has  ho  left  behind 
him  ;  few  indeed  whose  loyalty  would  lead  them  to  work  for  nothing,  and 
to  walk  the  streets  with  a  crownless  hat.’ 

Here  we  have  also  a  glimpse  of  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  manner  of 
doing  things  in  the  old  days  of  the  Tudors  : — 

‘During  the  rebellion  of  Ib'M)  in  the  north  of  England,  an  unhappy 
butcher  residing  near  Windsor  somewhat  sympathised  with  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  prevailed  upon  a  priest  whom  he  knew’  to  espouse  their  cause 
and  preach  in  their  favour.  So  said  report.  In  proof  of  the  butcher’s 
treason,  it  was  alleged  that  W’hen  he  W’us  serving  his  customers  wdth 
mutton,  and  some  economical  gentleman  or  dame  beat  him  down  in  price, 
he  would  say,  “Ivay,  I  had  rather  the  good  fellows  of  the  north  had 
it,  and  a  score  more  of  the  best  I  have,  than  I  would  so  sell  it.”  That 
was  enough  ;  the  priest  and  butcher  were  accused,  ”  while  the  king  was 
lying  at  Windsor,”  and  having  confessed  to  tlie  crime,  were  adjudged  to 
death  ;  the  priest  being  hanged  on  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  Windsor  bridge, 
and  the  butcher  on  a  new’ pair  ofgallow’s  erected  before  the  castle-gate.* 

Hero  also  we  get  a  glimpse  of  our  royal  James  I.,  in  one  of  his  moods 
of  w  isdom,  urbanity,  and  liberality  : — 

‘Matthew  Day,  an  anlicjunry  of  Windsor,  tells  us  that,  in  1024,  his 
majesty  was  hunting  in  Mote  Piirk,  w  hen  the  mayor  presented  him  w’ith 
a  petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  vicar,  that,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  living  and  the  size  of  the  cure,  there  being  a  hundred  communi¬ 
cants  under  the  vicar’s  cluirge,  the  king  would  annex  a  canonry  to  the 
vicarage.  James  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  took  occasion 
to  vent  his  sjdeen  against  the  town,  complaining  of  tlie  poor,  w  lio,  he  said, 
stole  wooil  out  of  tlie  parks  and  forests.  Tlie  words  which  the  king 
spake,  says  ]\Ir.  Day,  were  as  followcth :  “Am  I  any  ill  neighbour  unto 
you?  Do  I  do  you  any  hurt?  Doth  my  coming  lie  any  hindrance  to 
you  ?  A^'hy,  then,  do  you  vex  me  by  permitting  and  sulfering  your  poor 
to  cut  dow  n  and  carry  away  my  wood  out  of  iny  parks  and  grounds,  and 
to  sell  tlie  same.”  This  does  not  bear  much  on  the  i|ucstion  of  the  poor 
vicar’s  necil  and  desert  of  assistance,  but  it  certainly  reminds  us  of  the 
admirable  delineation  of  James’s  character  by  Sir  \Valter  Scott  in  the 
“  Fortunes  of  Nigel.”  All  the  mayor  could  get  was  an  order  to  whip 
the  wood-stealers,  and  those  who  bought  the  stolen  property.’ 

Our  principal  objection  to  jNFr.  Stoughton’s  plan  is  his  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Castle  and  the  Tow’n  in  separate 
compartments  of  the  book  ;  but  we  find  also  many  matters  connected 
with  the  Town  beneath  the  Castle,  and  on  the  contrary.  We  should 
suppose  that  the  book  will  have  an  extensive  sale ;  that  soon  a  new 
edition  will  be  demanded.  We  w  ould  counsel  our  author,  then,  to 
devote  just  two  or  three  days  to  the  re-arrangement  and  re-classifi¬ 
cation  of  some  of  his  documents,  w  hich  appear  to  us  exceedingly 
interesting.  Can  he  withstand  the  temptation  of  adding  a  few 
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Bummcr  days*  walks  among  the  surrounding  woods  and  most  rural 
of  English  Villages  ?  A  few  touches  of  his  pen  will  make  them  live 
on  his  page.  Each  could  contribute  a  fact  or  a  memory  to  chain 
the  reader’s  attention  to  it.  And,  linally,  while  the  book  is  well 
printed,  we  would  suggest  a  type  more  likely  to  fiscinate  the  eye 
to  an  old-world  record.  Books  like  jMr.  Stoughton’s  we  never  tire  of 
reading.  We  have  read  the  history  of  our  country  principally  in  the 
records  of  little  towns,  once  great  battle-fields.  Such  books  are  not 
contemptible:  on  the  contrary,  they  make  the  national  story  more 
homely,  and  aftable,  and  distinct.  Such  books  are  seldom  w’ell  written, 
but  among  them  we  shall  certainly  assign  a  foremost  place,  both  for 
vivacity  of  narration  and  interest  of  story,  certainly  importance  of 
subject,  to  Mr.  Stoughton’s  ‘Windsor.’  AVe  have  dw’elt  at  greater 
length  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done  upon  this  book,  but  for 
perceiving  two  or  three  notices  of  the  work  which  could  only  have 

{iroceedcd  from  ignorance  in  not  having  intelligently  read,  or  that 

)itteriies8  of  High  Church  intolerance  which  always  characterises  the 

criticisms  of  that  able  reviewer,  the  Vicar  of  Bo\v-wow-c?/m- 

Snarlev. 
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